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PREFACE 

*1.v-uy, vti 

The teacher role is only one of several roles to 
which the individual may be committed, and to the extent 
that one of those roles is more salient, less commitment 
will be mads to the teaching role. Uhile the teaching 
role is affected by and affects commitment to other 
roles, the teacher must also interact on a day-to-day 
basis within the broader organizational context of the 
school. This, too, affects and directs the teacher's 
activity within and without the school. The constraining, 
conflicting, problematic nature of the teacher role 
within the organizational complexity of the school and 
the strains of non-occupational commitments affect the 
teacher's self-concept. A positive self-concept is 
particularly difficult far the female teacher who is 
more likely to suffer commitment ambiguity in an everyday 
world where men maintain power positions. 

The situation in India, as at present, is both 
of role conflicts for women, as well as, lack of 
organization in the administrative domain from the 
'women point of view'. In the interest of teaching 
learning situation, towards improvement by the teachers 
and for the teachers, it is necessary to examine multiple 
variables that affect the 'self-image* of such teachers 
in the profession,, Solf-image is the consequence of 




working conditions in all professions, more so in the 
teaching profession. One, and the most important one, 
is the mobility inside *tho profession. 

The study presented in tho volume is a modest 
attempt towards studying ’mobility’ in correlation 
with professional commitmont of woman teachers. It 
will bo rewarded if the optimum mobility suggested as 
an outcome is tried out in educational administration 
both in the interest of women workers and teaching 
profo ssion. 
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3. Definitions 

A, Hypotheses 
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1. Thg Problem 

Since the independence of India, formal education has 
been used as a tool for social change and development. The 
decision of the Government of India to transform the 
existing agrarian economy to an industrial economy necessi- 
tated the re-examination of our educational system. It 
gas felt that in a science based uorld, education and 
research are crucial to the entire developmental process of 
our country. The need to improve the quality of education 
is being increasingly felt by the social-scientists and 
educationists all over the country. 

A 

Kothari Commission , (1964-66), in its report stated 
that, "If, ‘change on a grand scale* is to be achieved 
without violent revolution, (and even then it uiould still 
be necessary), there is one instrument, and one instrument 

only, that can be used: EDUCATION . The national 

system of education is the only instrument that can reach 

all the people . It is a difficult instrument, whose 

effective use requires strength of will, dedicated work 
and sacrifice. But it is a sure and tried instrument, 
which hag served well other countries in their struggle 
for development. It can, given the will and skill, do 
so for India".' 

The above citation aptly emphasizes the importance 
of education and the need for dedicated and committed 
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teachers, who have the "will" and ‘'skill” to make education 
an effective and successful instrument of social change and 
development. 

In the whole system of education, great emphasis 
has been placed on the rale of teachers. Practically 
every commission which has examined the educational problems 
of the country has drawn pointed attention to the teacher's 
role. The Secondary Education Commission, (1954) , said, 
"The reputation of a school and its influence on the life 
of the community invariably depends on thB kind of teachers 
working in it. Priority of consideration must, therefore, 
be given to the various problems connected with the 
improvement of their status”. The Second Five. Year -Plan 
(1956-61) f notes that "At all'times the teacher is-the 
pivot of the system of education. This is especially the 
oase in periods of basic change and re-orientation". 

5.N. Flukerji, (1968)^, points out that "Even at the risk 
of being repetitive, one must remember that .it is on the 
quality of teachers that a country's citizenry primarily 
depends for excellence in all walks of life. The teacher 
not only transmits the set norms of a culture, but in so 
doing he recreates, embellishes and improves them to a 
large extent. The refining quality of a teacher puts him 
in the category of a creator or a maker in the classical 
use of the term". Report of the Education Commission 
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(1964-66) 5 , observed that "Of all the different factors 
which influence the quality of education and its contribu- 
tion to the national development, the quality, competence 
and character of teachers are undoubtedly most significant,. 
Nothing is more important than securing a sufficient supply 
of high quality recruits to the teaching profession, 
providing them with the best possible professional prepara¬ 
tion and creating satisfactory conditions of work". To 
add to the above statements, President Dr. S.Radhakrishnan 
declared his Birthday to be observed in the country as 
"Teacher's day each year, so as to promote the interest of 
the nation in its development. 11 

The above are but a feu of the numerous pointers to 
the recognition of teacher's crucial role in the system of 
education and national development. The emphasis is not 
only on the importance of teacher's role, but also, equally, 
on the quality of teachers, their professional training, 
and satisfactory conditions of uork so that the quality 
teachers stay on in the profession. Need of the day is 
not any type of teachers but quality teachers, teachers uho 
are committed to their profession and the task of teaching. 
Education can be an effeotive tool only uhen the teachers 
are auare of their important role? they have competence 
and proper professional training to do justice to their 
profession; and are prepared to make sacrifices in propor¬ 
tion to the demands of their profession. 
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The Kothari Commission Report (1964-66)^, states 
that n A programme of high priority in the proposed educational 
reconstruction, therefore, is to feed back a significant 
proportion of the talented men and women from schools and 
colleges into the educational system;*. For this purpose, 
it is necessary to- make an intensive amd continuous effort 
to raise the economic, social and professional status of 
teachers". In order to attract young men and women of 

ability to the profession, and to raise th.em in it as 

•: v , . ■ V. ; : 

dedicated, enthusiastic and continued worker©,,,. it is 
necessary to provide them with satisfactory conditions of 
work as wall* Planning Commission (l95f)) , observed that 
!, There is a general agreement that the teaching profession 
fails to attract a sufficient number of persons who adopt 
teaching as a vocation and far to many persons work as 
teachers for short periods and then move on tp other 

.. ,, b' ' 1 1 

occupations 1 '. According to the statistics given in the 
Third Educational Survey , 10,873 teaohers at the primary 
stage; 5,81,607 from the middle sahool©; 3,83,882 from 
secondary and 1,23,625 from the higher secondary schools 
shifted to other vocations. It indicates that the condition:’ 
of work, in the teaching profession at the school level, 
are neither satisfactory nor attractive enough to draw men 
and women of ability to the profession. Improvement in the 

' ' ' 1 ‘ ■' i>. r : 

conditions of teachers is, therefore, an important desidcra- 
turn of progress in education. , 
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A study directed te find out the factors which 
effect professional commitment of teachers, uas considered 
a useful area of research. The present study endeavours to 
study only ono of the several factors, visa-vis; 'mobility 
of the women teachers, in relation with their professional 
commitment 5 . It is a micro'-study of the mobility patterns 
and professional commitment of women teachers. To give 
sufficient depth to the study of the single factor of 
'Mobility' ancillary factors, which could have as well 
’•ifilucneed professional commitment of women teachers have 
been deliberately side-tracked. 

On the basis of the recommendations of various 

9 -'1 2 

committees and educational surveys , Indian Government 
has adopted the policy of employing more women teachers at 
the school level. The main argument in favour of women 
teachers at the school level is, that they are temperament 
tally and emotionally better suited, and‘--to a groat extent 
conditioned also, for the task of teaching and handling the 
school age children. Even otherwise too, it has been 
observed by IMeera Desai and supported by others^ ^ 
that, women.prefer to join teaching profession in comparison 
to other professions, which are new available to tho 
educated women of India. Statistics also show (see Re fever..: 
25 T,63table No«3,3) that there are more women teachers 
at all levels of school teaching than men. 
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In view of the fact that women form the majority in 
the teaching profession at the school level, and their 
number is still on increase and the emphasis is on creating 
satisfactory conditions of work for uomon teachers, the 
present study is mainly devoted to tho study of women 
teachers only. 

flobility, whether voluntary or otherwise, has special 
significance for women professionals. From times immemorial 
women's main role was that of a wife, mother and a house- 
keeper. Uith the change of times and the stress on the 
equality of rights and opportunities to all the citizens 
of India, irrespective of sox, casto and class, the 
position of women has also changed to some extent. 

There is an overall relaxation of the taboos on 
women, and there is a trend towards providing more 
opportunities and facilities to women, ks a result, since 
independence, more and more avenues are being created for 
the employment of women. Teaching i.s no more the only 
respectable and socially approved profession, available to 
the Indian educated women to choose from. A host of new¬ 
found professions which aro more attractive financially 
and status wise, are now open to them. Simultaneously,, 
the conditions of work, salaries and status of teaching 
profession is also improving day by day. The result is 
paradoxical. Flore women wish to join this profession, as 
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compared to the lesser profitable professions and still 
more women wish to leave it in preference to tho other more 
gainful professions. Thus mobility in the teaching 
profession is increasing ovary day and poses an interesting 
and useful field of study. 

Increased mobility in the teaching profession is also 
duo to mushrooming of a wide variety of schools at all 
levels and of all types, under various managements. Now 
teachers can afford to change schools according to their 
convenience and therefore opening of numerous schools in 
all the cities have added to the intracity and inter-city 
mobility of teachers. 

Further more, there is a greater possibility of women 
entering or leaving the toaching profession or the teaching 
institutions, due to marriage and father’s or husband’s 
transfer. Under normal circumstances women teachors prefer 
to move with the family and change the school or even tho 
profession, rather than leaving the family and staying at 
the place of employment. This is due to the traditional 
rolo and status of women in the family. It is a general 
observation that the place of work has a greater importance 
and significance for women than men and therefore, any typo 
of mobility, i.e, any change in tho place of work or position 
is likely to influence thoir professional commitment also. 

The research uas conducted on the woman teachers of 
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Senior Secondary Schools of Delhi® Delhi, being a cosmo¬ 
politan city, is a representative of various states and 
cultures of India. Thus a probe conducted on Delhi 
teachers, could"be of further use if projections are made 
and used for other states of India as well, 

Delhi being a metropolitan complex, represents oil 
levels of urbanization and development. Various villages 
and suburbs come under the territory of Greater Dolhi. Old 
Delhi, Now Delhi and Greater Dolhi, though considered as 
one city, represont various stages of historical development 
of the city. It also envelopes the development from agra¬ 
rian to industrial complex of the city. Thus a study 
conducted rim Dolhi schools, uill bo ablo to project various 
problems faced by the rural schools as woll as by the big- 
city schools,. 

The problem of spatial mobility is realized more by 
residents of a huge city like Dolhi. Since indopendonco, 
Delhi has swelled in all dimensions and directions, and 
hence the distances have also increased considerably. 

Usually, the school teachers depend upon the public transport 
for travelling. In Delhi, the public transport system is 
yot far from satisfactory, especially for connecting the 
village schools. 

Op the whole it was felt that the problem of mobility 
can be beat studiod in a city liko Delhi, whore there is 




an ampin scope for the manifestation of the various dimen- 
sions of mobility. 

In view of the upgradation of the highor secondary 
schools into the senior secondary schools, and the introduc¬ 
tion of tho now 10+2+3 system of school education, it was 
folt that the maximum load of uork and responsibility has 
boon shifted on to the Senior Secondary School teachers. 

The over all reputation of a school is dependent on tho 
performance of the students in the examinations conducted 
by Boards. The academic achievements of tho students in 
the Board examinations is largely dependent upon the extent 
teachers play their rolos effectively. 

Tho higher secondary stage provides tho most 
important link between the school and the university or 

A Q 

professional education, H.S. Singha has observed that 
"Indeed priority seems to have been given to the secondary 
education particularly because the numbers are comparatively 
manageable for making an impact and because the effect of 
improvement at this stage was expected to rise upwards to 
higher education, as well as, to filter downwards to primary 
education 0 . The higher secondary class teachers have tho 
greatest responsibility of training the students for career 
and life, For majority of the students this could be tho 
end of formal education. Hence whatever has to be taught 
by way of formal education in schools, must be complete by 
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this stage. Whatever loop holes have been left in the 
previous stages of education must be detected, corrected 
and patched-up by this stage. The teachers should be 
fully auare of the aim of education as such, and thoir oun 
responsibility towards their students and the nation as a 
whole. Unless, we have committed and sincere teachers at 
this stage, the students will be the loosers. They are the 
future hope of our society and if the students suffer from 
lack of good education, the uhole society and the nation 
suffers. Thus the teachers, especially of the higher 
secondary level have much to contribute to the cause of our 
nation, and on them depends the responsibility of providing 
well-balanced citizens to the country. 

Lastly, but not the least important reason^ for 
choosing the higher secondary level teachers for the study 
of professional commitment and mobility is, that at this 
stage the profession of teaching is more professionalized 
and organized than the primary and middle stages of school 
education. One of the indicators of a profession is, that 
it requires some minimum qualification and training for 
entering into the profession. According to the observations 
of the second Ml India Educational Survey , 81,0$ of 
government higher secondary school teachers are trained 
and at least 75.4$ of urban secondary teachers are graduate 
or above. In contrast to this, in India, the general 
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qualification of primary and middle school teachers range 
from those who have not successfully completed even the 
middle school courses to those possessing postgraduate 
degrees. The report also suggests that urban and women 
teachers are better qualified and professionally trained 
than rural and male teachers respectively. This indicates 
that at the secondary stage the teachers are professionally 
better qualified than the primary or middle stages of school 
education^ urban teachers are better qualified than the 
rural teachers; and women teachers enter into teaching 
profession with better academic and professional qualifies- 
tions than the male teachers. 

In the system of education, great emphasis is placed 
on the role of professionally committed and dedicated 
teachers. Uomen teachers form the majority in the teaching 
profession and for uomen teachers their place of work and 
mobility are of great significance. Delhi provides an 
ideal setting for the manifestation of the various patterns 
of mobility in the teaching profession. Teaching profession 
at school level is most organised and professionalized at 
the senior secondary level, and in cities like Delhi than 
the rural areas. Hence the topic n Mobility Patterns and 
Professional Commitment among Senior Secondary School 
Uomen Teachers of Delhi' 1 is of high relevance to the cause 
of education and national development. It was considered 
to be a useful problem of research and study. 
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2• The Backgrou nd 

(Literature survey in detail has been dealt with 
in the respective chapters of the thesis, however, a back¬ 
ground to the research problem is provided in the 
present section.) 

It has been amply emphasized by the educationists and 
national leaders of the country that 'Committed teachers' 
hold the key of providing quality education, national 
development and responsible citizency to the country. It 
has been realized that need of the day is not any te acher , 
but dedicated and committed teacher. The stress is more on 
the quality of the teachers than their quantity;; quality, 
of course cannot be ruled out altogether, owing to the 
demand for universalization of education. 

Inspite of such a great^f emphasis, Qn 'Professional 
Commitment of tho teachers', surprisingly, practically 
nothing has been done by way of systematic research to study 
the phenomena of commitment. No study has been made to 
find out ways and means of sustaining and generating 
professional commitment among school teachers. Only a feu 
sociological studies on professional or carrier commitment 
have been reported in other countries (20-23) and oven they 
are (except one)^ not related to the area of professional 
commitment to the teaching profession. To the best of the 
researcher's knowledge, in India,, only one study has been 
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reported on professional commitment of the University 
teachers^ . The whole field of 'Professional Commitment' 
lies almost barren and needs thorough research and 
investigation in our country, therefore, it was considered 
highly relevant to study the professional commitment of 
women teachers, who form the majority et the school level. 

In order to distinguish 'Professional Commitment' 
from other forms of commitment, it will be worthwhile to 
briefly examine the characteristics of a profession and 
review the growth of teaching profession in India. Such 
a review is meant to provide a broader perspective to the 
present study and uill help in understanding the present 
status of teachers and Teaching Profession in India. 

Starting from the early twentieth century, various 

social scientists have taken a keen interest in the study 

27-40 

of the process of professionalization of occupations • 

Professor A.N. Carr Saunders in England (1928) was perhaps 
the first social scientist who has systematically analysed 
the transition of various occupations into professions. 
According to him *'A profession is an occupation based upon 
specialized intellectual study and training, the purpose of 

which is to study skilled services or advice to others, for 

27 

a definite fee or salary". According to him a profession 
implies; 

1. Specialised skill and training, 
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, Minimum foe or salary, 

3. Formulation of professional associations, 

4. Code of ethics, governing conduct and 
professional practice, 

5. Minimum qualifications for entorence in 
professional practice or activity, 

6. 'Profession* tend to raise the status of 

the professional group in the larger society, 

7. Profession commands loyalty, attachment 
and obedience. 

Thus, the degree of personality involvement of 
professionals, wide knowledge of a specialized technique, 
sense of obligation (to one's art, or discipline), sense 
of group identity and significance of the occupational 
service to society, distinguishes a professional occupation 
from a non-professional occupation. 

World Confederation of Organizations of the teaching 
profession^ 0 (WCOTP) 1967 has given tho following essential 
features of a profession: 

1. A profession is a vocation or a calling. It 
implies not only academic achievement and 
scholarship but also devotion to one's work. It 
is not just a job to be done, with a salary to 
be earned, 

2. A profession has well-defined functions-. 
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3. A profession lays down minimum requirements for 
entry, c.g., educational qualifications, 
previous experience, practical skills etc, 

4. A profession exercises discipline over its 
members and is usually free from outside 
interference or dominance. 

5. h profession trios to raise the economic and 
social standing of its members, 

6. A profession is built upon the concept of an 
intellectual discipline uithin a learned 
society, uith members organized for the common 
good and the advancement of the profession. 

It becomes evident from the above criteriagiven 
as essential features of a profession.that better output 
and quality uork is expected from the professionals and in 
turn better status in society is ensured for the professionals. 

On the yardstick of the above criterias of a 
profession, Toaching Profession in India uas most organized 
during the ancient times. Studies made by Hookerji R,K. 
(l95l)^, Srivastava B*(l963)^ and some of the other 
educationists^*"^ reveal that except for the third criteria 
of professionalization given by Cor Saunders (i,e, 
formation of professional associations )j rest of the condi¬ 
tions of a professional were amply fulfilled by the teachers 
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or the G urus of ancient India. It is true that the 
occupation of teaching was never given a legal status in 
ancient times as it is done with tho formerly recognized 
professions of today, but, Teaching Profession in ancient 
India uas a highly organized occupation. Teaching Profession 
was at its zenith during this period. The social status of 
teachers and Teaching Profession was very high, and euen tho 
mightiest monarchs used to pay homage to the humble teachers. 
The teaching profession uas adopted for tho love of uork 
and not so much for earning money. Learning uas prized 
for its oun sake and as a mark of tho highest human 
development. 

Teaching Profession and teachers enjoyed such high 

□tatus in the society from the l/edic times (2,500 8 .C.) to 

h 

the times of Buddhism and Jainism in India (5th to 10th Cent. 
B.C.), Unlike the modern times. Teaching Profession uas 
not used as a state administrative machinery during the 
ancient times. During this time, education uas self- 
controlled and used to thrive on the liberal grants and 
donations given by the great monarchs and kings. The 
patrons neither claimed- any authority over the pattern of 
education, nor interfered uith the management of tho funds. 
Teachers or the Gurus used to be the solo managers of the 
fuYldg ->if\ £&§h or in kind, and were highly trustworthy and 
reliable members of the society. Their integrity used to 
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be unquestionable and they ware fully committed to the 
cause of education and welfare of their pupils. 

Uith the advent of the era of foreign invasions 
(l5th Century A.D.) and foreign rule in India, Education 
and Teaching Profession received a severe set-back .Beginning 
from the 15th Century till the early part of the 20th 
Century, could be regarded as the Dark ftge of the Teaching 
Profession. During this period although accounts are 
available to show that some efforts were made by the 
Mohammedans and Britishers to organize education on a 
systematic basis, no account is available till the third 
decade of the nineteenth century, to show that attention 
uas paid to maintain or improve the quality of teachers 
also. To the best of the rosaarcher's knowledge, nowhere 
any account is given to show that any specialized training 
was given to the teachers in the art of educating the 
students, during this period. 

The Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, French and Italians 
(1509-1600) used education as a means of converting Indians 
to Christianity. They brought their cun■missionaries i.e. 
teachers - to do the job of teaching and preaching. The 
Britishers also remained indifferent to the Teaching 
Profession and teachers till 1826, when for the first time 
after centuries, Thomas Munro (1926) the governor of Madras 
suggested that training of teachers is necessary for tho 
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progress of education and recommended the establishment of 
a central school for the education of teachers, but no 
positive step uas taken to implement this suggestion at 
that time. 

It uas in the middle of the 19th Century that the 

mast important step towards improvement cf the Teaching 

. 48 

Profession uas taken. Wood's Despatch (1854) , realized 

the groat deficiency in the facilities for teachers' 
training in India and recommended establishment of training 
schools and classes for masters in each presidency of India. 

B etuecn 1854 and 1882, some progress uas mode in 
providing training to the primary school teachers, but 
facilities for training tho secondary school teachers 
remained very scanty during the British Rule. There existed 
in 1882 only two teacher's training colleges,one at Madras 
and tho other at Lahore , Betuecn Wood's Despatch of 
(1854) and tho year of independence, several efforts uere 
mada by Britishers"^ to improve the quality of teachers 
by giving them profcssional-training, but facilities for 
training of Indian teachers remained far from satisfactory 
during the decades proceeding independence, and tho status 
of Teaching Profession and teachers remained as lou as ever. 

After independence, due to the partition of the 
country, influx of refugees, need to give employment to the 
uprooted ones, addition of women folk to the already high 
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percentage of unemployed people, the literacy drive, and 
simultaneously, Indian government's national policy to make 
primary education free and compulsory for all, made it 
imperative to recruit teaching personnel in the teaching 
profession - especially at the school level, during the 
early post independence period, Due to the disturbed 
conditions in the earliest phase of post independence India, 
there uas no scope for selection of quality teachers and 
giving them propcsr professional training or even of providing 
them with suitable conditions of work. The indiscriminate 
recruitment of teachers at all levels of school education, 
resulted into an overall poorer quality of teaching 
personnel. Teaching profession uas at its louest ebb at 
the time of independence of the country. 

56—5 9 

After independence several commissions uere 

instituted uith the aim to improve the education system and 
the quality of teachers in the country. 


Although the facilities for the training of 
teachers have been steadily expanding since the beginning 
of the 20th Century, and at a much faster rate during the 
short period of independence, yet till today the country 
has failsd to secure or retain an adequate number of quality 
teachers in the profession. 

Inspite of the improvement in the salary scales of 
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the teachers in recent years, they are generally poorly 
paid in comparison to the similarly qualified people in other 
vocations. As a result, a large percentage Df people decide 
to become teachers after they have failed to secure good 
jobs elsewhere. Therefore, it is not surprising that the 
quality of teachers and the status of Teaching Profession 
has been deteriorating inspite of the great efforts to check 
deterioration. Describing the condition of teachers and 
the teaching profession, the Report of the Secondary 
Education Commission (1 952) has stated that ''During our 
tour, we were painfully impressed by the fact that the 
social status, the salaries and the general service conditions 
of teachers are far from satisfactory. In fact, our 
general impression is that on the whole their position 
today is even worse than it was in the past' 1 . 

However, independence of the country, general 
awareness of the crucial role of education and teachers, 
and positive efforts of the government to improve the 
social status of the teachers, hav.e brought a ray of hope 
to tho teaching profession. Pointed attention has been 
drawn by several commissions, after independence, to 
provide satisfactory conditions of work to the teachers and 
raise the status of teachers and the Teaching Profession 
so as tp bring it at 'par with the other respectable and 
economically rewarding professions of the country. 
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Kothari Commission Report (1964-66) states that 
"A programme of high priority in the proposed educational 
reconstruction,therefore, is to feed back a significant 
proportion of the talented men and women from schools and 
colleges into the educational system. For this purpose, 
it is necessary to make an intensive and continuous efforts 
to raiso the economic, social and professional status of 
teachers' 1 . In order to attract young men and women of 
ability to the profession, and to raise them in it as 
dedicated, enthusiastic and continued workers, it is 
necessary to provide them with satisfactory conditions of 
work as well. Implimentation of such recommendations 
take long time in planning and hence till now there is a 
general agreement that the teaching profession fails to 
attract a sufficient number of persons who adopt teaching 
as a vocation and far too many persons work as teachers for 
short periods and then move on to other occupations. 
"Improvement in the conditions of teachers is, therefore, 
an important desideratum of progress in education". This 
observation of the Planning Commission (1956) , indicates 

that the conditions of work in the teaching profession are 
still neither satisfactory nor attractive enough to draw 
men and woman of ability to the profession. Statistics 
given in the Third Educational Survey show that 0 , 60 % 
males and 0.53/6 females left teaching profession for other 
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vocations at the primary stage; 0.62$ male and 0.52$ female 
teachers at the middle stage; 1*27/5 male and 0,96$ female 
at the secondary stage and 1,39$ males and 0*74$ females 
changed the teaching profession at the higher secondary 
stage* The percentage of women teachers outmigrating, to 
other professions is lower than men teachers, but still, 
it is an indicator of dissatisfaction and poor working 
conditions in the Teaching Profession. 

_Yv*eVlb' ^ 

The present research is an effort to^.improve^ the 
working conditions of the teachers, especially the women 
teachers. It aims to study the effects of mobility (which 
is an important working condition for women teachers) on the 
professional commitment of them. Hopefully it is an 
effort in the right direction. 

3. Definitions 

Some of the terms like ’Commitment 1 , ’Professional 
Commitment’, ’Indax of Commitment’, ’Nobility ~ patterns’, 
’Nobility (Quotient 1 and ’Senior Secondary Schools’ have 
been used continuously in the present study. Some of these 
terms are so much in,use in language that one hardly ever 
stops to think about the actual meaning conveyed through 
these words. They are Used loosely and vaguely in common 
language. For the purpose of precision and giving these 
terms definite connotation and denotation, it will be 
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worthwhile to define these terms and understand their 
meaning as understood in the present study, 

Pt. 0 /.q.ssional Commitment 1 and 'I ndex 

of Commitment* 

Inspite of its uidospread use, the appearance of the 
concept of ‘''Commitment' 1 in sociological literature is 
comparatively recent. It has been used as a descriptive 
concept to describe forms of action characteristic of 
particular kinds of people or groups. It has also been 
used as an independent variable to account for certain 
kinds of behaviour of individuals or groups. 

In the present study, the concept of 'Commitment' 
has been used in both ways i.e. it has been used as a 
descriptive concept, meant to convey the forms of action 
of the special category of "Committed teachers! Wherever 
the term 'Commitment 1 or 'Committed 1 has been used in the 
present study, it refers to some actions or behaviour of 
the teachers denoting their sincerity or devotion to their 
profession. 

It has also been used as an independent variable to 
account for certain behaviour of the teachers, e.g, teacher's 
sincerity to her profession could be due to her oommitment 
to her profession. Due to various influences in life, like 
parental influence, family background, social or economic 
factors, individuals develop certain attitudes towards their 
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profession or towards life in general, which condition 
their behaviour in every walk of life. How an individual 
teacher would react to her profession, largely depends 
upon how she/he has learned to taka it. One can take his/ 
her job casually or with sincerity and devotion. Thus in 
the present study, the term ’Commitment’ or ’Committed’ 
has often been used as an independent variable, or as a 
learnt'attitude of the teachers, responsible for their 
actions. It has bean invariably used to denote sincerity 
and devotion on the part ef the teachers, towards their 
profession, 

'Conscious decision' to adhoro to a particular line 
of action is the key word of ’’Commitment”. Doing a certain 
thing, without having other options to choose from, does 
not denote commitment. A person can be called ’Committed', 
only when he/she, consciously adheres to a particular lino 
of action, or deliberately chooses a particular course of 
action, inspito of many other alternative courses available 
to him/her. ’Deliberate' and ’Conscious’ choice for the 
betterment, is the hall mark ef Commitment. 

As distinguished from other forms of 'Commitment', 
'Professional Commitment' in the present study, refers to 
the conscious decision of a teacher to remain sincere to 
her profession and make continuous efforts to meet the 
domands of the teaching profession. 
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The 'Index of Commitment' refers to the positive and 
negative indicators of commitment. For the purpose of 
measuring professional commitment of the teachers, an index 
of commitment, consisting of tuonty-fivu qualities or 
indicators of commitment uas prepared. In the present 
study the 'Index of Commitment' provides a yardstick to 
measure professional commitment of the school teachers. 

'Mebi1 itxL_ and 'Mobili ty Quot i_ ent_' _ 

The concept of 'Mobility' is not now in the socio¬ 
logical studies. 'Mobility* is a part of the broader 
concept of 'Social change', which has always attracted the 
attention and interest of the social scientists. 'Change* 
is the essence of every society and ’Mobility' basically 
refers to 'Chango', 

In the present thesis, any change cither, (i) in 
the social status of the teachers or (ii) change in their 
place of work, or (iii) change in their economic status has 
been regarded as Mobility. Mobility or chango in tho 
economic and social status or position of teachers has 
been measured in terms ef vertical mobility. Vertical 
Mobility could either bo upward or downward. There could 
bo several reasons for vertical mobility, like, change of 
profession itself, change in designation, promotions within 
the teaching profession, increase or decrease in the salary, 
special national awards, and public recognitions. 
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Similarly, change of place, or movement from one 
state to an other,from ono school to another school, from 
rural to urban or from urban to rural areas of Delhi, have 
also boon regarded as ’Mobility' in the present study. 

Change of place or spatial Mobility could either result in 
Vortical or Horizontal Mobility. Common reasons for 
Spatial Mobility among uomon teachers are, transfers 
(either oun transfer or transfer of^husband or father), 
marriage, separation or divorce, bettor prospects at other 
schools and inconvenient distanced to the school. 

Through data analysis it uas found that uithin tho 
broador concept of 'Mobility’^- there are various uniform 
Patterns of Mobil ity. Continuous occurrence of any specific 
typo of mobility, uithin the teaching profession has been 
regarded as ono pattern of mobility. Ono pattern of 
mobility, represent stereotype repetition of tho same typo 
of mobility. Data analysis has revealed nino patterns of 
mobility among the senior secondary school uomon teachers 
of Delhi. There is a possibility of some more patterns 
of mobility in the teaching profession, but the present 
sample revealed only nine-patterns of mobility. 

The aim of tho pro sent study is to build an 1 Optimum 
Mobility Quotient' in the intorost of teaching learning 
situation in the formal system of school education and in 
promoting professional commitment among school teachers. 
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Committed teachers are expected to impart quality educa¬ 
tion and they thus hold tho key to the progress and develop¬ 
ment of the country. 

Tho present study is based on the hypothesis that 
'Mobility of uomon teachers is closely related to their 
professional cammitmont'. Through observation it was also 
realized that there is no uniformity of mobility in the 
Teaching Profession. Various factors are responsible for 
tho variety in tho mobility patterns uithin tho Teaching 
Profession. It uas presupposed that some of the mobility 
patterns are conducive to commitment, whereas others are 
not. 'Optimum Mob ility Qu o tient' refers to an ideal 
system of mobility, which can be adopted to promote 
professional commitment among women teachors and which can 
provide ideal conditions for teaching learning situations 
in tho formal system of education. 

It has boon realized that no single pattern of 
mobility can bo uniformly adopted to decide all tho cases 
of mobility in tho Teaching Profession, For this reason, 
the study aims to arrive at an 'Optimum Mobility Quotient' 
(and not a single pattern of mobility), which takes into 
account the variety of factors, influencing mobility and 
suggests an idoal overall system of mobility which is 
condusivo to professional commitment of women teachers. 
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' .High, .S econ da ry 1 , highe r Sec ondary^ a nd 'Senio r 
Se condary Schools 

Under tho new '10+2 system of education, school 
Education has boon extended to tho twclth grade of teaching. 
As a result, since 1975, some of tho schools in Delhi have 
boon upgraded and found fit for the eleventh and twelvoth 
grade of school education. These schools aro called Senior 
Secondary Schools. 

Schools, which aro still continuing upto eleventh 
grade, aro called higher .secondary schools. There arc 
still many schools in Delhi, and many other states of India, 
where school education terminates at tho tenth grade only. 
Those schools arc referred to as High Schools. 

Tho present study is based on the sample obtained 
from tho recognized senior secondary schools of Delhi only. 

4. The Hypotheses 

Tho present study is based on the following 
hypothesos. Justification for each of the hypothesis is 
given in tho second chapter, whore the hypotheses have 
boon discussed in greater details; 

1. The place of work is a significant cansideration 
of work for women teachers. 

2* There is a co-relation botwoen mobility and 
professional commitment. 

3, For women, mobility is an important indicator 
of professional commitment. 
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4, Professional Commitment is dependent on 
Mobility i.o. mobility is positively co-related 
to professional commitment, and it will 
onhance professional commitment. 

5. Thoro is an optimum mobility quotient which is 
conducive to professional commitment of women 
teachers• 

□n the basis of the above hypotheses, tho research 
plan was constructed. Following section gives a summary 
of the research plan and the methods employed to carry out 
the study, 

5. Re soarc h Plan 

Considering the burning problem of improving the 
quality of education, in the interest of national develop¬ 
ment, and tho crucial role played by teachers in it, the 
present topic of research was considered a useful area of 
study. Relevance of the topic of research, the background 
of t|no problem, literature survey and the hypotheses on 
which the present research is based, hove boon already 
given in the previous sections of the present chapter. Thus 
first chapter is an introduction to the problom of research 
and brings out the importance of the present study. 

Second chapter deals with tho Research Design, 
Universe of the study, the sample, the tools and techniques 
of tho study and justification of the hypotheses. 

Universe of study^ is^the women teachers of Delhi^ 
who are toaching nineth, tenth, eleventh, and tuelveth 
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classes^- in the senior secondary schools of Delhi. 

Stratified Random Sampling technique has been employed to 
determine the sample of the study. . The tools used for the 
study are: Questionnaire, Principal's Interview Guide 
Schedule, Interviews, and Case-studies of the committed 
teachers. Researcher's Di$ry, based on observation and 
informal interviews with the students of the senior 
secondary classes, provided additional information for the 
study. 

Third chapter is entirely devoted to the study of 
'Mobility' and the various dimensions of it. Data analysis 

V 

has revealed nine different patterns of mobility in the 
teaching profession. The researcher could apprehend the 
possibility of a feu mare patterns of mobility, uhich the 
present sample of study did not reveal. One pattern of 
mobility^ uhich the researcher did not initially took into 
account was the "No-mobility-pattern", Taking into account 
the state of 'No-Mobility', and the other two dimensions of 
vertical and Horizontal Mobility, the researcher could 
identify nine different patterns of mobility in the sample. 

In vieu of the lack of a definition of 'Commitment' 
and definite connotation to the term 'Commitment', it became 
imperative to formulate a working definition of commitment 
for constant reference in the thesis. Professional 
Commitment, in the present context has been defined as a 
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conscious decision of a teacher to remain sincere to her 


profession and make continuous efforts to meet the demands 
of the teaching profession. A teacher/ uho is not only 
conscious of her duties and responsibilities/ but uho 
also constantly make efforts to realize the ultimate aim of 


education^ is considered a committed teacher. Her behaviour, 
actions and professional performance are indicators of her 


commitment or lack of it to the teaching profession. 


In order to measure professional commitment of the 
teachers, an index of commitment, consisting of the 
positive and negative indicators of commitment^ uas 
constructed. The Index of Commitment consists of twenty- 
five points or qualities that an ideally committed teacher 
is supposed to have. Teachers/ uho secured more points 
are regarded as more committed to the teaching profession 
in comparison to thasey uho secured lesser points. Teachers^ 
in the sample get divided into four categories according 
to their level of professional commitment. Chapter four 
of the present thesis deals uith the concept of 

Commitment, the Index of Commitment and the various 
categories of professionally committed teachers in the 
sample. 


Aim of the study is to build an optimum mobility 
quotient in the interest of teaching learning situation. 
The study endeavours to find out whether or not a co- 
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relation exists between mobility and professional commitment, 
and, if there is a co-relation, then, which pattern of 
mobility is conducive to professional commitment and which 
pattern is not conducive to professional commitment. 

Chapter five of the present thesis, (P,!^), is entirely 
devoted to the analysis and comparison of the various 
mobility patterns with the four categories of professionally 
committed teachers. Such an analysis and comparison has 
revealed the comparative influence of each mobility pattern 
on professional commitment of women teachers. 

In order to get a better insight into the problem 
of mobility and commitment case-studies were made of the 
most committed teachers. Case histories of tho nine most 
committed teachers are given in chapter six of the thesis 
(p. 1150. Case-studies of the committed teachers reveal 
tho comparative importance of various factors which could 
influence professional commitment. 

It is expected that, in the final analysis, a study 
of Hobility Patterns and Professional Commitment should be 
able to determine the optimum mobility quotient for 
professional commitment of women teachers. In the 
concluding chapter seven, (p. 339 ), an effort has been 
made to show, on the basis of data-analysisy that, !, l\lo- 
flobility 1 ' pattern is least conducive to professional 
commitment and Upuard-flobility^ within the same school^ is 
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most conducive to professional commitment. It got revealed 
that, on an average, uomen teachers do not like frequent 
transfers, and such transfers, unless requested for, are a 
hindrance to professional commitment of uomen teachers. In 
the final analysis, it was found that the first, second and 
third hypotheses of the present study are true, whereas the 
fourth hypothesis (i.e. Professional Commitment is dependent 
on mobility and that it is positively co-related to profes¬ 
sional commitment) is only partially true and can be 
supported only with due reservations. Some suggestions, 
given in the concluding chapter, are an endeavour to build 
an optimum mobility quotient in the interest Df teaching- 
learning situations in the formal system of school education. 

It is hoped that the suggestions based on the systema¬ 
tic study of the problem of Mobility and Professional 
Commitment of women teachers of Delhi, will be of some value 
at the policy-planning and administrative level and it might 
help in formulating a better policy of transfer and 
promotions in the teaching profession. The researcher will 
be highly rewarded if at least some of the recommendations 
are given serious thought and are implemented on an 
experimental basis to test their worth. 

Srivastava 8. (1 963), points out that l, A disease can¬ 
not be cured if we are content only with a thorough diagnosis 
and subsequently fail to carry out a systematic treatment 
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based on it'*. No amount of systematic research and 
study will bear any fruits unless it is given a chance to 
prove its worth. 
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Rclevanco of the topic of research has already been 
pointed out in the previous chapter. It has been emphasized 
that the need of the day is professional commitment of the 
workers. It is vital for the progress of our country that 
professionals should realize the importance of sincere 
work and make efforts to give thoir profession its due. 

They should make sincere efforts to meet the demands of 
their profession and discharge their professional duties 
efficiently. Commitment and dedication to one’s work is the 
essence of excellence and success in all walks of life. 
Professional commitment is the hall-mark of national 
development and ultimate progress of our country. 

Importance of professional commitment in the 
teaching profession can hardly be over-emphasized. The 
primary responsibility of educating the future citizens 
□f the country lies on the teachers. There could be 
several factors which directly or indirectly, positively 
or negatively, affect professional commitment of women 
teachers. The present research endeavours to concentrate 
on only one of such variables, vis-a-vis, 'Mobility', 
nobility is not among the classical fields of research, 
like the family background, secie-cultural, political or 
economic factors. Important as all these factors are for 
professional commitment, ’nobility’, both voluntary or 
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otherwise, was also considered a significant variable in • 
determining the extent of professional commitment among 
women professionals. In order to be able to discharge 
their duties efficiently and effectively the teachers 
should hove proper working conditions. The present study 
is an effort to understand the role of mobility as a 
uorking condition and its impact on commitment of teachers. 

T. _ Hy_P ctjnjjses 

i) Th e plac e of work i s sig nificant f or women teac hers 

From times immemorial to this date, women's 

primary role is considered to be that of a wife, mother, 

and a house-keeper, and her role as a wage-earner or as a 

professional is given secondary importance. Numerous 
1 -24 

studies made by eminent scholars can be quoted in support 
of this viewpoint. A woman teacher generally prefers to 
work at a place which is conveniently located and does net 
interfere with her responsibilities to her family. If for 
any reason she is moved from the normal place of work, she 
seriously considers the situation. Generally she prefers 
to stay with the family and children rather than sticking 
on to the job. Therefore, the assumption is that the 
women teachers generally make the place of work a condition 
for undertaking the job or continuing in the job. 
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i i ) Thoro is a cor rela tion between mobi 1ity a nd 
profe ssion al co mm it_iTien _t 

From tho first hypothesis it fallows that, mobility 
or transfer of the teachers from one school to another in 
the same city, or in another city, is bound to effect their 
professional commitment. Normally uomon teachers are able 
to make adjustments if their school is at a reasonable 
distance. But if the school is located at an unreasonable 
distance, it creates problems at home and prevents a teacher 
frorn giving her bust to her profession. Undue wastage of 
time and energy in commuting between home and school could 
cause dissatisfaction and can bo a hinderanco to her 
professional commitment. As a corollary fette- nearness of 
the school can add to professional commitment. Therefore, 
tho assumption is that transfers both voluntary and imposed, 
reflect positively or negatively on thu professional 
commitment of women teachers, 

iii) Fo r, .woman, mobility is an impor tan t indicator 
of,. profess ional c ojim itmont 

It has already boon pointed cut that family and 
homo arc primary concern of women. Mobility of any type 
is bound to cffoct their family routine. If it is spatial 
mobility, a committed teacher would usually try to make 
appropriate adjustments at homo in order to do justices to 
hor■■ profession. In ease of uncommitted teachers, it would 
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be the other way round go that an uncommitted teacher mould 
try to adjust her school routine and professional mark 
uithin the spare time from family responsibilities or 
other interests. Teachers uhc accept spatial mobility and 
stick on to the teaching profession uith zeal and 
enthusiasm, indicate commitment to the profession. ■ ■ 

Upward mobility, in the form of promotions, higher 
salary, and awards, could be both, an indicator and 
recognition, of teacher’s sincere efforts, and her contri¬ 
bution to the profession. Such recognitions, put 
proportionate responsibilities on the teachers. Her 
willingness to take up greater responsibilities of her 
profession, is an indicator of her professional commitment. 

Even downward mobility, i.e, acceptance of lower 
designation and salary, could sometimes indicate professional 
commitment. In such a case it could be possible that 
some teachers may not be as much interested in the economic 
aspect of the profession as in the teaching itself. 

Above considerations led to the formulation of the 
hypothesis that mobility is an indicator of professional 
commitment among women teachers. 

iv) P rofessional commitment is dependent on mobility 

No change' in the social or economic status of 
teachers can have a negative influence on their professional 
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commitment. Stagnation at the same position, is likely to 
result into lack of interest and indifference to the profess¬ 
ion. It may be assumed that mobility enhances professional 
commitment. Even horizontal mobility, i.e., change in the 
place of work, without any financial gain or change in the 
designation, enhances professional commitment. Change of 
place gives them a chance to gain experience of teaching 
at v/arious places and under different circumstances. Nobility 
adds to the variety of their professional experience and 
gives them a better understanding. Thus one may argue 
that mobility is positively correlated to commitment and 
No-mobility is negatively correlated to the commitment. 

Based on the above logic it was hypothesized that 
the professional commitment depends on the mobility, 

5, There is an opti mum mobilit y q uotient con duciv e 
to prof essional commitment of women teachers 

It goes without saying that unless the researcher 
had a hope in arriving at an optimum mobility quotient 
through systematic probe into the problem of mobility and 
professional commitment among women teachers, she would not 
have started this work. The researcher is optimist about 
finding a solution to the problem of professional commit¬ 
ment among women teachers to the extent it is related to 
their mobility. Pi thorough probe into the effects of 
various mobility patterns, on the professional commitment of 
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uarnen teachers should help in building an optimum mobility 
quotient which is conducive to professional commitment of 
uornen teachers and which will help in improving the present 
conditions of work in the teaching profession. Of course 
it is assumed that there is a scope of improvement in the 
present policy of transfers and promotions. 

The above hypotheses provide the basis of the 
present research. 

3.Th e_j Jniyerse _ o f. Stud y 

Considering the general tendency of women fcd opt 
for teaching profession in preference to other professions, 
and government’s policy to employ more women for teaching 
at the school level 25 , the present study concentrates on 
women teachers only. 3ustificotion for choosing the senior 
secondary level teachers of Delhi, has already been given 
in the previous chapter*. 

A glance through the statistics of teachers, 
students, and schools of Delhi will help in understanding 
the overall background of Delhi teachers and will giv/e a 
wider perspective to the study. 

The total population of Delhi during the year 1978-79 
was about 5,469,70C 26 . Out of this population, 42, 523 adults 
were school teachers in the 2,630 recognized schools of Delhi. 
The statistics of teachers, students and the recognized 
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Table 2,1 

The Universe of teachers, students and 
the recognized schools of Delhi 1978-79) 


S.No. 

Item 

dale 

Female 

T otal 

1. 

T eachers 

19,439 

23,064 

42,523 

2. 

Students 

633,100 

503,800 

7,136,900 

3. 

Recognized 

schools 

1,670 

968 

2, 638 


Table 2 ,2 

The Universe of senior secondary teachers, 



students 

and recognized 
(1978-79) 

schools in 

Delhi 

S.No. 

Item 

dal© 

Female 

Total 

1, 

Teachers 

10,263 

11,702 

21,963 

2. 

Stud ents 

124,200 

96,900 

221,100 

3. 

Recognized 

schools 

227 

184 

411 


Note: The coeducational schools have been included in the 
above data of schools as either male schools or 
female schools, as done in the original lists of 
schools, obtained from the Delhi Board of 
Secondary Education. 

Other data included in the tables Lias kindly 
provided by -‘'The Research and Reference Division, 
Directorate of Education, Delhi 1 * from their 
office records. 
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schools of Delhi (reference year 1978-79) is given in Table 
AVLO' 

2*1#. Table 2.2 contains similar statistics for senior 

V\ 

secondary stage. An interesting feature of these tables 
is their qualitative similarity. In both the cases ther‘e 
are more female teachers than mala teachers, less female 
students than male students and the number of beys schools 
is mere than the- number of girls school. For a visual 
perspective, these statistics are reproduced in figure 1-6. 

These schools are spread over the entire area of 

Union territory of Delhi. Delhi which has been built and 

27 

rebuilt about fifteen times in all covers an area of 1,485 sq 
28 

miles . Because of its eld history of development the 
distribution of population over the entire area is highly 
nonuniform. In fact the union territory of Delhi includes 
both rural and urban areas. The rural areas are quite 
thinly populated while the population density of urban 
area varies from part to part. Areas of socalled old Delhi 
arc more thickly populated than the New Delhi. 

For administrative purposes the entire area of the 

Union territory of Delhi has been divided into four 

educational districts. They areJ- 

i) North District 

ii) East District 

iii) South District 

iv) West District 

These districts are unequal in area. An idea of their 
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relative sizes can be visualized by looking at map No t 1, 

The largest area is covered by North district. Next 
smaller in area is the South district followed by blest 
district and East district respectively. 

Each district is further subdivided into three 
educational zones. Thus there are twelve zones in all 
(see map No,2). As in the case of districts the zones are 
also of unequal size. Some zones contain only the urban 
areaswhile others contain rural areas also. There is no 
purely rural zone. Therefore the population density varies 
from zdne to zone, hs a consequence the density of school 
algo varies from zone to zona but the actual number of 
schools in each zone is nearly equal. About 40 to 45 higher 
secondary schools come under each zone. 

About twentysix villages of Delhi have Government 
Girls Higher Secondary Schools. These villages are 
covered by five different zones. Zones having rural schools 
are zone Nos. 1, 2, B, 9 and 10, Thus the East district 
comprizing of zones 4-6 has no rural school. Other districts 
have both rural and urban areas (see map No.3). Depending on 
the geographical location, rural or urban area, the schools 
may be classified a$S- 
i) Rural Schopls 
ii) Urban Schools 




MAP NO. 1 

SIGNAL MAP OF THE UNION TERRITORY of DELHI 
THE EDUC ATIONAL DISTRICTS 



SOUTH DISTRICT 











FUNCTIONAL M AP 
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This classification is important because the schools in the 
tuo classes cater to students coming from quite different 
socio-economic and cultural background. Another classifi¬ 
cation of the schools can be made according to the type of 
management. Thus they may be classified into the fallowing 
four categories:- 

i) Government schools 

ii) Aided schools 

iii) Unaided or Public schools 

iv) Central schools 

The spread of the schools belonging to any of the above 
category is more or less uniform over the four education 
districts of Delhi. 

It has been pointed out that all the categories of 
schools are spread all over Delhi. Therefore, it is 
natural that the senior secondary school teachers are also 
spread all over Delhi. The total number of teachers 
teaching senior secondary classes was 11,720 during the 
reference year i.e, 1978-79. Since the focus of the 
present study is on the women teachers teaching the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and tuelveth class-, wo have not included 
those teachers who wore teaching only first to eighth 
classes oven if they were teaching in a senior secondary 
school. Thus the total universe of the study is represented 

by 11,702 women teach ers. These teacher s .baJLono to rural 

Nuiu'uj! Institute ->f Eduouivti < 
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and urban schools. They can eithor be divided in the tuelve 
zones of Delhi or in four categories of schools according 
to the typo of management. Each classification has some 
characteristic features. Thus teachers of rural schools 
may shou mobility pattern and degree of commitment quite 
different from that of urban school teachers. Similarly 
the mobility patterns as well as degree of commitment may 
depend on the type of management of the school. Even 
teachers of different zones may shou different mobility 
patterns and degree of commitment as different zones cover 
areas of differing characters. 

Since it uas neither feasible, nor desirable to 
study all the elements of the universe, only a reasonable 
sample of the universe was selected for the present study. 


4. The S ampling Technique 


Tho senior secondary school uomen teachers of Delhi 
•form the universe of study in tho present research work. 
Teachers are normally employed by different schools in any 
given city or village. It uas, therefore, considered 
reasonable to approach tho teachers through tho senior 
secondary schools of Delhi. In order to got a sample of the 
universe of study, it uas necessary to first select a 
sample of the senior secondary schools of Delhi. 

In order to present all the categories of schools, 
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both, management-*uise and area-wise, and to represent all the 
twelve educational zones of Delhi, it uas considered best 
to use multi-stage-stratified-random sampling technique 
to select the sample of schools, and then, for obtaining 
the sample of the women teachers of the senior secondary 
schools of Delhi. 

In the first stage, the total number of urban and 
rural schools, under different managements were ascertained 
by consulting the various lists of schools obtained from 
different sources*. For the present study, only those 
schools were selected which were approved for upgradation 
to senior secondary school level education. Till the year 
1975, Delhi higher secondary schools had classes only upto 
the eleventh grade. Under the 10+2+3 system of education, 
some of the schools were upgraded immediately, while some 
of them have not been approved for upgradation even at 
this stage. Out of a total of five hundred and fj-V® (505) 
higher secondary schools of Delhi, only four hundred and 
eleven were recognized for upgradation till the year 
1978-79. Ninety four (94) schools which were not 
recognised for the upgradation till 1978-79, are not 
included in tho present study, 

^Source: i) Delhi Board of Secondary Education,Delhi 
ii) Kondriya Vidyalaya Sangthan 

iii) Board offtnglo-Indien Education. 
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Again all the boys senior, secondary schools were 
also eliminated from the total number of senior secondary 
schools because it uas ascertained that no women teachers 
are teaching the senior secondary classes in the boys schools. 
There are a total of one hundred and seventy six (176) boys 
senior secondary schools approved for upgradation in Delhi, 
Exclusion of those 176 boys schools from the list of the 
411 senior secondary schools, reduced the number of senior 
secondary schools in Delhi to 235 schools only. These 235 
schools include both the exclusively girls schools as 
uell as the co-educational higher secondary schools of 
Delhi. According to the lists of schools, the total number 
of senior secondary schools according to management are 
distributed as follouis:- 

1, Government girls higher secondary 
schools 

2, Govornmont aided schools 

3, Public or unaided schools 

4, Central schools 

Total: 

The scanning of the lists of schools revealed that 
there are no Public schools, ftided schools, and Central 
schools of the senior secondary level, in the rural areas 
of the union territory of Delhi, There are no co-educational 
senior secondary schools also in the rural areas. There are 


147 

52 

24 

12 

235 
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only government schools in the rural areas of Delhi. 

Out of a total of 147 government girls higher 
secondary schools of Delhi, 124 schools aro situated in the 
urban areas of Delhi, whereas only 23 girls senior secondary 
schools are situated in the rural areas of Delhi. Total 
number ef urban senior secondary schools in Delhi is 212. 

The fallowing table gives an overall picture of the distri¬ 
bution of the senior secondary schools of Delhi having 
women toachefs according to tho management and spatial 
classification. 

T.abl o _2«_3 

Distribution of the senior secondary schools having 
women teachers according to the area and management 


S.No 1 


Type of 'Management 3 

Govt. Govt. Unaided Central! 

Total 

j 

L . j 

Schools aided schools schools] 

schools j 

_ 


1. 

Rural 

23 


— 

— — 

23 

2. 

Urban 

124 


52 

24 12 

212 

3. 

Total 

147 


52 

24 12 

235 


In the first 

stage 

of 

sampling, 

tho total number 

of 

senior 

secondary schools, 

by 

moans of 

elimination and 



categorization was ascertained. 

In the second stage, a proportionate number of 
schools were selected from the total number of the respective 
categories of the schools. 
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As ths size of rural schools was small, to give 
these schools a sufficient representation, a total of four 
schools were randomly selected by drau of lots. This number 
uas more than its proportion to the total number of rural 
schools, but it uas felt that there could be a possibility 
of not representing any rural school in the sample, if 
this is not reserted to. Inclusion of at least a feu rural 
schools uas considered necessary because of the entirely 
different location ;:r and corking conditions in the rural 
schools. 

According to the lists of schools, thore aro a total 
of 212 urban schools. Out of these the total number of 
central and unaided schools is small i.o, 12 and 24 
respectively. Therefore to give them sufficient representa¬ 
tion, tuo central schools and four unaided schools uere 
chosen, again by drau of lots. The selection of the size of 
sample of these schools uas in proportion to the total number 
of the schools in onch of tha respective categories. 

The total number of government and aided schools is 
comparatively largo, (i.o. 124 and 52 respectively). A 
sample of 14 government schools and 6 aided schools in 
proportion to the total of each category has been selected 
by Using the randum number tables. 

Thus, in all ue get a sample of 30 schools out of a 
total of 235 higher secondary schools of Delhi-. This sample 
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represents about of the total schools and includes 

all the categories of schools both, management and area 
wise. These thirty schools also represent all the tulevo 
oducational zones of Delhi. 

In spite of frequent visits and requests, the 
researcher could not get any response from too rural and 
too urban schools. Thus the final sample does not represent 
tho four ' no-rosponse-schools*. The present research is ■ 


based 

on the 

responses of the teachers of 

26 schools only 

which 

have th 

a following dimensions 





Table 2.4 




Distribution of schools in tho sample 
to the area and management 

according 


1 


l Type of Plana cement 

j 

r 

S.NoI 

A rea 

|Govt» Aided Unaided 

^schools schools schools 

Central ] 

schools j 

iTotal 

1 . 

Rural 

2 

- 

2 

2. 

Urban 

12 6 4 

20 

24 

3. 

Total 

14 6 4 

20 

26 


At the third stage of sample, with due permission of 
the principals of tho identifiod schools protested question¬ 
naires wore given to all the women teachers uho were teaching 
the senior secondary classes in the sample schools. In all 
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about 390 questionnaires uorc distributed in the sample 
schools* Out of these, inspite of repeated visits and 
requests to the teachers, only 263, fully completed 
questionnaires could be obtained from the teachers. 

Field work far the study urns ccnductud during the 
later part of 1978 and early 1979. TodIs of the research 
cere prepared in the early months ef 1978 and retested 

during the middle ef 1973, Joels of study wore tested in 

three higher second schools of Delhi. After an appropriate 
revision of the to.ols, survey uas conducted upon all the 
school tc,rchcrs teaching the senior secondary classes. 

After completing the field work, tabulation, analysis 
and interpretation of the data, it uas considered desirablo 
to uritc ease histories of the committed toachors. To 
urite case histories of the committed teachers, it uas 

considered desirable to interviou the committed toachers, 

their students and the principals. Writing of ease histories 
helped in getting a bettor insight into the problems ef 
mobility and its relevance to commitmont, 

□pinion of the principals ef the sample schools and 
the students ef the secondary classes uas also soughtyto 
get an insight into the research problem* A schedule uas 
Used at the time of interviewing the principals; uhereas, 
the students uero intorvioued informally. 
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4« The Samp le 

The multi-stage-random sampling provided a sample of 
schools which is representative of the different categories 
of schools management viz. and which represents various 
districts and educational zones of Delhi. All tho teachers 
teaching tho higher secondary classes of the sample-schools 
formed the sample of the universe of tho study. The 
following table represents the sample of the schools for the 
study. 

Table 2.5 

Distribution of schools according to the 
area and management in the sample 


S.No, , 

| Area 

Typo 
Govt. 
schools 

of nanaqement 

Govt. Unaided 

. aided schools 

schools 

Central 
schools , 

fir 

1 . 

Rural 

4 

(23) 

- 

- 

- 

4 

(23) 

2. 

Urban 

u 

(124) 

6 

(52) 

4 

(24) 

2 

(12) 

26 

(212) 

3. 

Total 

18 

6 

4 

2 

30 



(147) 

(52), 

(24) 

(12) 

(235) 


NB; Figures within the bracket shew the total number of 
higher secondary schools in Delhi under each category. 


It is clear from the above table that out of the 
thirty sample schools, distribution of schools is as'following 
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i) According to 

tho 


1 Rural schools 

4 

area 


bj 

• Urban schools 

26 

ii) According to 

the 

a < 

1 Govt, schools 

18 

management 


b; 

) Aidod schools 

6 



c) 

i Unaided schools 

4 



dj 

) Central schools 

2 


Total: 30 


During actual survey, the researcher could not got 
any satisfactory response from two rural and tuo urban 
schools. Nonce the study is based on the responses of the 
women tunchors of twenty six sample schools only. The 
location of the sample schools is given in map No.IV. 

It can be observed in the mop that the samplo 
schools represent all tho twelve zones of tho four 
educational districts of Delhi. 

The following table gives an idea of the sample 
of teachers from the different types of the sample 
schools. 

Table 2.6 


The sample of teachers according to 
tho typos of schools 


S.Nc.j 

Aren 

* 'IT -I".-!-Type' of Honaqemsnt 
IGovt, Aided '™ Unaided 

Ischnols schools schools 

Central 

schools 

|l otol 

1 . 

Rural 

10 




18 



(2) 




(2) 

2. 

Urban 

115 

75 

27 

28 

245 



(•12) 

(6) 

(4) 

(2) 

(23) 

3. 

Total 

133 

75 

27 

28 

263 



(14) 

is) _ _ 

. 

—12) 

._j26j_ 

NB: Figures within tho bracket show 

tho total number 


of 

schools 

in tho sample. 
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Legend 


i) 

ii) 


Roman numbers shay the twelve educational zones 


Black dots show 
in the samples 
are as follows^- 


approximate location of the schools 
Name of the schools in serial order 


1 . Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Laurance Road, Delhi-110052. 

2. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Rani Bagh, Delhi-11 0034. 

3. Nav Hind Girls' Higher Secondary School 
Rohtak Road, New Delhi-110041. 

4. Sant Nirankari Girls Higher Secondary School, 
Nirankari Colony, Delhi-110009 

5. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Uijay Nagar, Delhi-1 10009. 

6. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Shakti Nagar, Delhi-110007 

7. Birla Arya Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Kami a Nagar, Delhi-1 10007, 

8. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Malkaganj, Delhi-110007. 

9. Rattan Devi Arya Girls Higher Secondary School 
Krishna Nagar, Delhi-110051. 

10. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Chander Nagar, Delhi-110051. 

11. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Dayanand Road, Now Delhi-110002. 

12. S . S . !< . Khal sa Girls Higher Secondary School, 

□ aryaganj, New Delhi-11 0002 

13. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School 
Rata Sundri Road, New Delhi-110002. 

14. Nav Shakti Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Rouse Avenue, New Delhi-110002. 

15. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Lodi Road, New Delhi-110003. 

16. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Bung Pura, New Delhi-110014. 

17. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School 
Shri Niwas Puri, New Delhi-110014. 




18„ Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Maivia Nagar, Neu Delhi-110017. 

19. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 
Chatterpur, New Delhi-110030 

20. Central School, IIT Campus, Neu Delhi-110016. 

21. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Sarojini Nagar, Neu Delhi-110023. 

22. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 
R.K.Puram, Sector IX, Nsu Delhi-110022. 

23. Delhi Public School, R.K.Puram Sector 12, 

Neu Delhi-110022. 

24. Central School, Oanakpuri, Neu Delhi-110056. 

25. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Brijuasan, Delhi—111101. 

26. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Delhi Cantt, Dolhi-11001□. 

27. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Tagore Garden, Neu Delhi-110027. 

26. S.G.T.B. Khalsa Higher Secondary School, 

Dev flagar, Neu Delhi-11 0005. 

29. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Rajendra Nagar, Neu Delhi—11006□ „ 

30. Mater Dei Convent, Tilak Lane 
Nsu Delhi-11 0001 . 
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The above table makes it clear that in all there were 
tuo rural schools and twenty-four urban schools in the 
sample. From two rural schools, the sample of teachers 
obtained was eighteen. 

From a sample of twenty-four urban schools, the 
sample of teachers was two hundred and forty-five (245), 

Out of this total, 115 (one hundred and fifteen) belong 
to tho government schools; 75 (seventy-five) belong to 
the aided-schools; 27 (twenty-seven) belong to the unaided 
schools and 28 (twontyoight) belonged to the Central schools-. 

When wo take, tho rural schools which are also 
government schools, then thu total number of government 
schools, is 14 and the total number of tho sample teachers 
in tho government schools is 133. 

The roral background of students and tho surroundings 
of the rural schools present entirely different problems to 
tho teachers of those schools. The secic-oconemic and 
cultural background of the rural school students is very 
different from the students of tho urban schools. The 
parents and guardians of the rural school students are not 
at all koun on giving education to their daughtars. On the 
other hand, thoy in fact, arc oven against sending their 
grown-up daughters to the school. Duo to tho negative 
attitude and indifference of tho parents, the teachers hove 
to face innumerable problems peculiar to tho rural schools. 
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Duo to such and other unfavourable! conditions of work, the 
rural schools have boon taken as n separate category for 
the present study. 

A brief description of each type of the schools 
in the sample uill help in understanding the basic differences 
in the structure, organization and functioning of the 
schools, 

Th e Go vernme nt Scho ols 

There arc one hundred and forty seven government 
schools in the sample. All the government schools are with 
Delhi Administration. These schools get hundred per cent 
financial support from government. The Director of 
Education is the head of the management and policy planning 
cif the government schools. He works with the help of 
Additional Director, doint Director, Zonal Assistant 
Directors and Education Officers. 

For the appointment of teachers, names of the 
candidates arc received from the Employment Exchange. 
Candidates ore interviewed by a panel, which consists of 
the Director, Additional Director, doint Director and one 
or two subject experts. Sometimes one or two senior 
principals arc also members of the panel of experts. 

The Assistant Diractcr of each zone sends a list of 
vacancies to the Director and then they compile the lists 
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received frum each zone to decide the total numbor of 
teachers required in each subject. Then the Director's 
office sclocts the teachers, through the selection committee 
and posts them in the respective schools. There is no say 
uf the candidates at the time cf appointments regarding 
the choice of schools or the place of work. 

All the government schools have tc admit every child 
of school going age. For the admission to sixth to nineth 
classes, the list of primary and middle schools from where 
the students to bo admitted in a particular secondary 
school is decided in advance by the Director of Education. 

The . . Gjivor. nr ne nt__A_ idod S eh cols 

In the government aided schools 95?S of the financial 
support is given by tho government and 5% finances arc 
managed by tho respective managers of the schools. The 
schools have their uwn management committee. Apart from 
their own membars, the managing committee has atloast one 
representative from the Directorate of Education. They 
have to follow the directives of the Delhi Education code for 
the organisational and management purposes. 

Tho appointment of teachers is made through advertise¬ 
ments and Employment Exchange. First preference is given 
to the surplus teachers from the other aided schools. At 
tho time of appointment of teachers, a nominee from tho 
Directorate of Education is also prosont. For every 
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appointment j:' 
ia necessary. 


approval of the Directorate of Education 


normally, the aided schools are also supposed to 
give admission to all the school-going-'age children, but 
due to private management there is a great scope of personal 
discretion for giving admission to the children. 

The Publ ic jor Una ided Schools 

The unaided schools get no financial support from 
the government. These schools are managed by private 
owners, private trusts or associations like the Christian 
Association, Catholic Association, Shri Aurobindo Society or 
the Birla Educational Trust etc. They get financial support 
from the parent association to which they are affiliated. 

A major part of their expenditure is met by the tuition 
fee from the students 


Recently, there is a trend towards more interference 
from the Delhi Educational Board in the matters of the 
private schools. These schools have also to follow the 
Delhi Education Code regulations; but they are basically 
controlled by the respective Trusts and Associations to 
which they belong. At the top, the manager of the school, 
is the senior most official and then the secretary, the 
principal and other staff members appear in order of 
hierarchy, 
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Appointment of teachers is made by inviting applica¬ 
tions through advertisement and Employment Exchange. The 
members of the managing committee directly appoint their 
oun teachers. Normally they also follow the prescribed 
standards for the appointment of teachers but there is all 
the scope for personal likes and dislikes regarding the 
actual selection of the teachers. Usually, the selection 
committee keeps at least one subject expert in the panel 
for the appointment of teachers. 

Regarding the admission of children, the Public 
schools are very selective. They run their oun admission 
tests, and they have their oun criterias for the selection 
of the children. 

Th e Cent ral School s 

In order to provide uniformity of education for 
national integration and security to tha children of the 
government officials uith transferable jobs and the defence 
personnel, the central, schools came into existence in all 
big cities of the country as also in cantonments. 

The central schools are managed by the Kondriya 
Vidhalaya Sangthan, which is an autonomous body directly 
under the Ministry of Education and Social LJelfare, Government 
of India. of the finances of a cantonment school is met 

by the Defence Ministry. In all of these schools only a 
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nominal fee is charged from the students, that too depending 
on the ladder of income of the parent. 

Head of the Kendriya Vidhalaya Sangthan is the 
Commissioner. There are Deputy Commissioners, Assistant 
Commissioners and Education Commissioners at the 
administrative side for the management and the policy 
planning. 

The appointment of teachers is again made through 
the applications obtained from the Employment Exchange. 

There is a selection Board for-the appointment of teachers. 

It consists of the Commissioner, the subject experts and 
the principal's representative. 

Kendriya l/idhyalayas are located in the different 
states of India, therefore, at the time of appointment, they 
ask the candidates regarding the choice of the place. 
Normally due consideration is given, specially in cases of 
women candidates, to post them at the place of their choice. 

Regarding the selection of students, first preference 
is given to the children of defence personnel and the 
central government officers with transferable jobs. Due 
consideration is also given to the locality municipal. 

The above description of schools gives an idea of 
the make up and functioning of the schools. In the 
following eection an attempt has been made to desoribe the 
tools used for the study. 
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5 . The,. Tools .£f J?tudfc 

The universe of study represents educated women 
teachers of Delhi. It was anticipated that they will be able 
to answer a questionnaire. A questionnaire was considered 
the best tool because the researcher wanted information 
regarding various aspects of the problem of the study. 

It was not possible to caver all aspects of the study through 
any other tool of research. Even, a complete reliance on 
the quo stionnairo was not adhered to. The querries through 
questionnaire were supplemented by the interviews, principal’s 
guide schedule, researchers diary and case histories. Pi 
brief description of each of the tools used,will help in 
understanding the method of study. 

The Q ues t ionnair e* 

The questionnaire consists of three parts. The 
first part has boon subdivided into three subsections. They 
are referred to as section 1A, IB, and 1C, in the 
questionnaire. Section 1A is designed to collect personal 
biodata of the teachers. Section IB, contains querries 
regarding the academic qualifications of the teachers. 

Section 1C, aims at collecting information regarding the 
socio-economic background of the teachers. 

Part two of the questionnaire is devoted to measure 

the professional commitment of tha women teachers. On the 

W'copy ~of~”the actual questionnaire is attached at tFe"” 
end of the thesis as Appendix I. 
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basis of tho indicators of professional commitment, questions 
and cross-questions uero formulated to test tho professional 
commitmont of the teachers. 

Part throe of tho questionnaire is aimed at 
collecting the factual data regarding mobility patterns 
of the toachers. Information regarding *uhy l , ^uhen' 1, and 
’chore' of the job is collected in this section of the 
questionnaire. This soction clearly brings out tho 
various mobility patterns prevalent in tho teaching 
profession. 

Plode of A dm inistering th e Ques tionna ire 

On the first visit to the sample schools, the 
researcher, invariably met the principal to seek permission 
to contact the senior secondary school teachers of the 
school. At each school, tho researcher tried to explain 
tho purpose of her visit to the principal and through her 
co-operation obtained a list of the teachers, teaching the 
higher secondary classes in that particular school. The 
principals also helped in introducing the researcher to the 
teachers concerned, either by taking the researcher to the 
staff room herself or by sending seme responsible staff- 
members along uith the researcher to help in finding out 
the teachers concerned. Thus in every sample school, the 
researcher mot the teachers either in a group or individually 
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and handed over the questionnaire personally to them. In 
every sample school, questionnaire was given to all the 
teachers who were teaching the ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
tuolvoth classes. 

Subsequently, the researcher made herself available 
in tho staff room of a school for at least throe days, so 
that in case of doubt, teachers could easily contact her. 

The researcher found such sittings very useful from the 
research point of viou. This gave her an opportunity,not 
only to remove the lacunae in filling up tho questionnaires, 
but also to talk to them in more informal and casual uay. 

Such informal discourse an teachers attitude touards their 
profession and thoir reactions to tho transfers gave her 
an insight into tho problems of women teachers. Researcher's 
presence in the staff room also helped hor in getting a 
bettor response from the teachers. Her presence in the 
staff room was a constant reminder to tho teachers for 
filling up the.questionnaire. Normally, it took three to 
four days to collect all tho questionnaires frem a sample 
school. [exceptions being only two visits to one rural school 
and as many as ton visits to one urban school. In spite of 
the ten visits, tho researcher could collect only six 
questionnaires out of fifteen questionnaires distributed in 
this urban school. 


Tho researcher's diary contains very useful information 
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and spontaneous remarks of the teachers. It also contains 
the general impression of the researcher regarding the 
school, principal, staff"members and the students. 

The Ijn^ejjuiojj^ Guide_SchBdu lp* 

It is considered that a questionnaire may not bo 
sufficient to give all the factual information regarding the 
school. Tho principal is the final authority for giving the 
factual data regarding the school, students and the staff. 
The researcher always took a previous appointment from the 
principals of tho sample schools, so as to talk to them 
formally about their point of view regarding the mobility 
patterns, and professional commitment. It uas anticipated 
that through their long experience in the teaching 
profession, they would be in a better position to give 
thoir opinion about tho problems of mobility and commitment. 
Tho rasoarcher was greatly helped by such interviews with 
tho principals. It initiated her in clarifying her own 
concept of professional commitment of teachers, and in 
understanding various patterns of mobility. 

Principal's interview guide schedule uas filled up 
by tho researcher herself during the time of the interview. 
The interviews usually lasted from thirty minutes to one 
hour. Exceptions to tho rule wore four schools, two rural 

"*A copy of the Principal's Interview Guide is attached 
at the end of the thesis as Appendix II. 
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and tut) urban, whore due to t+tc non-cooperation of the 
principals, the researcher was rebuffed after explaining 
the purpose of the visit. Normally, the principals uere 
co-operative and the extent of response from the teachers 
depended upon the attitude of the principals towards the 
researcher, 

Infor_m_a^ l J nt gr^i p_us with the S tudent s 

Uith duo permission of the principals and the 
class teachers, the researcher took an opportunity to talk 
to the students of tho higher secondary classes as well. 
Normally, the researcher uas given one or two school periods 
to talk to the students. It always took sometime to put the 
students at ease and to share confidence with the researcher. 
But once some rapport uas established between the researcher 
and tho .students, the shy students turned out tc be most 
vocal about the good and bad points of thoir teachers. They 
could say as to who arc tho bost toachors in thoir school. 
Teacher's attitude towards tho students greatly reflects tho 
students' attitude towards thoir teacher. The students of 
higher secondary classes cannot bo easily set aside, 
therefore, those toachors who could command respect and 
affection from the students proved tc bu among tho committed 
teachers. Such teachers knou their subject as well as their 
students very well. Thus informal talking to the students 
gave an insight into the student's point of view about their 
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teachers. The students do appreciate the efforts made by 
the teachers for their welfare. 

C ase Hist ories 

Case histories of nine identified committed teachers 
were written by the researcher in order to understand and 
appreciate the research problem in all its dimensions. Case 
histories of the committed toachcrs provided deeper insight 
into the problem of mobility and professional commitment. 
Faco-to-faco talk with tho committed teachers could establish 
a congenial atmosphere which enabled tho teachers to narrate 
the ups and downs in their professional and personal life. 
Family background and achicvcmontsiin the professional 
career are inseparable. Although after .listening to each 
case history, the researcher was left wondering at tho 
variety of ways life treats individuals and a still greater 
variety of reactions of the people towards lifo. 

the researcher fools that had she not written tho caso 
histories, she would have understood tho school teachers on 
a superficial lovcl only. It was most educative to know 
that despite such different socio-economic and family back¬ 
grounds, all tho teachers in tho ease histories wore committod 
to their profession. 

Tho following chaptor is devoted to briefly examine 
tho nature, definition, dimensions and elements of mobility;; 
how mobility is effected by tho socio-economic and cultural 
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background of a country, with special reference to the 
socio-economic and political background of Delhi; the 
impact of mobility on the teaching or ofossicn? and the 
various mobility patterns found in the sample, 

Plobility out of the teaching profession in ease of 
tho sample teachers has not boon studied as it is as 
definite a negative indicator to commitment as good 
performance in tho profession is a positive ono. 
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CHAPTER - THREE 



THE MOBILIT Y PATTERNS 


1, Nature, definition and Dimensions of Nobility 

2, Elements of Nobility 

3, Nobility and the Social Environment of Delhi 
its impact on the teaching profession. 


4. Nobility Patterns in the Sample 
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1 • Natujre. Defini tion and Di mensi ons of nobility 

''Since the days of Comte, (1 798-185?) , two trends, 
representing the static and dynamic aspects of social life 
have been recognised - one was called 1 social-statics * 
and the other, 'social-dynamics’. It is a common 
concept of sociology that the social order is a 'state of 
equilibirum' betueen the forces of stability and mobility. 
Forces of stability preserve order and maintain social 
solidarity, whereas, the forces of nobility bring about 
social change and speed up the dynamics of society. 

Mobility is a part of the broader concept of 
'social-change'. The concept of social change pre-supposes 
the existence of social inequality. Social-in-equality has 
been viewed by different thinkers in different ways. For 
Aristotle, (384-322 B.C.) and Karl Marx, (181S-1883) 2 it 
was economic inequality. Aristotle divided society into 
three classes, namely, very rich, very poor and the 
moderate or the middle class. Marx made a clear cut 
division of society into two classes of bourgeosie 
(capitalists) and proletariates (working class). For 

•7 

Tonnies (1856-1936) , it was economic, political and 
intellectual-moral inequality, which gave rise to 
inequality. Pareto (l B48-1 923) 4 , put forward the ooncqfxt sff 
1 circulation of ’elites' to explai’n the nature of '-.social - 

g 

mobility' and class-circulation, flax Ueber (1864-1 920) ,, viewed 
social inequality in terms of 'social-honour and prestige'. 

* 
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Until the Second Uorld Uar, feu studies were 
undertaken to study the phenomenon of ’social-change* and 
social mobility but since then, the field of 'mobility* 
has attracted considerable attention. In the pcst-uar 
period, Glass (1954)*% hack, Freeman, Yellin (1957)^, 
Bendix, Lipset (1959)^, Pfautz, Killer (i960) and a 
number of other writers and investigators, through their 
books and papers, have contributed material for the study 
of mobility. 

There have been two traditions of studying and 
measuring social mobility. In most of the European 
studies, mobility was explained in terms of movement from 
lower to middle, and from middle to upper class status. 

In the American studies, in the place of class, 
mobility was measured by movement from one occupation to 
another, i.e. from manual to non-manual, or from white 
collar jobs to prefessionalized occupations, which need 
specialized knowledge and skill. In the place of simple 
dichotomous division of classes, they were, in later 
empirical studies arranged in a hierarchical order in 
which working class was put at the bottom and upper class, 
uhich was superior economically and intellectually, and 
hence socially and politically also, was given the top 
position. 

□ 

Mobility, according to Sorokin , refers to ’Any 
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transition of an individual or social object or value, - 
- - - from one social position to another', Bendix and 
Lepset , also believe that ’Mobility refers to the process 
by which individuals move from one social position to 
another in a society,positions, which by general consent 
have been given specific hoirarchical values: when ub study 
social mobility, we analyse the movement of individuals 
from position possessing a certain rank, to positions 
either higher or lower in the social system'. 

The above definitions, make it clear that mobility 
implies inequality, some heirarchical arrangement of 
stratification and deliberate or non-deliberate mobility 
of individuals from one status to another. 

Those definitions stress the change in 'positions' 
only, and doos not give equal importance to the correspond" 
ing change in the 'roles' of individuals. In a closed 
society of the casto system, the status of individuals is 
ascribed, i.e., determined by birth. Individuals act 
according to their prefixed status. In the modern society, 
where stratification is rooted in 'achievement', the status 
of an individual is determined by his roles. Mobility in 
such a society points to the changes in the roles of 
individuals, rather than their positions, This view-point 
has been amply stressed in the definition of mobility 
given by Bernard 1 " 1 . He points out that "Mobility refers 




to movement, either upward or dounward, between higher and 
louer social classes; or precisely, movement between one 
relatively full time, functionally significant rolo and 
another that is evaluated as either higher or lower". 
According to Kulischer , "Any moving about should bo 
identified as mobility, such as movement from village to 
city or city ro city, involving change of residence and 
change of place of uork i! . Under this context, ’migration 1 , 
which normally refers to change of the country, should also 
be considered as ’mobility’. Mobility, generally refers 
to changes in the ’social-status’ and 'occupations’, but 
some thinkers do not make such a distinction. 

To sum up, it can be said that mobility represents 
movement from one strata of society to another; from one 
class in a society to another; it denotes changes in the 
power and authority of groups, and individuals and it 
also implies movement from ono place to another. 

As modern industrial social organisation is much 
more heterogenous and complex, its by-product, social 
mobility, has also tended to grow into a much more complex 
and multi-dimensional phenomena. For a proper understanding 
of the nature of mobility, it will be worthwhile to take 
into account some of the dimensions of mobility, fk 
systematic study of mobility has revealed that there are 
certain uniform trends of social change. 
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1 3 

Hall (1969) suggests that mobility can be studied 
from a numbar of dimensions* He broadly divides these 
dimensions into two categories. One such dimension is the 
time phase of mobility and the other is the direction. 

In the time phase of mobility, intor-generational 
and intra-gencrational changes aro included. With the 
lapse of time, now inventions and innovations open new 
venues of mobility. What is commonly known as generational 
gap, often determines the mobility patterns of individuals 
of different age groups. 

According to the directional axis, three different 
patterns, which are often related to each other, can be 
visualized. The first is vertical mobility, indicating up 
or down movement. It is a common belief that modern 
industrial economy and political democracy havo accelerated 
the pace and degree of vertical mobility. Vertical 
mobility involves both upward or down-ward movement. It 
may proceed along several ladders! the economic, when an 
individual, group or cultural values pass from tho poor 
to the rich section or vice-versa, the occupational, when 
the movement is from the lower to tho higher occupational 
strata or vice-versa; the social - political, when, for 
example a citizen or a peasant changes his juridical 
status to that of a planner or administrator or vice-versa. 

The second axis is a change in the social function. 
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that docs not involve change in the status. This is termed 
as the horizontal mobility. There could be several 
occupations, which cotno in the same status level. Hence 
mobility from one profession to another, having the same 
status or social ranking is called horizontal mobility. 
According to Sorokin ' it is called horizontal mobility, 

1! uhen the individual or group transition occurc on the 
samo social lovcl from the standpoint of income, standard 
of living, prestige, occupational status, educational 
privileges and duties or when the movement, migration, 
shifting and diffusion of cultural elements are within the 
same social stratum of the population". 

The third axis is that of 'spatial mobility 1 , where 
there is a change in the location of tho occupation. It 
points to tho shift from one place to another in the same 
position. This typo of mobility includes transfers in 
services, immigration and territorial changes, 

15 

Sorokin , takes another dimension of mobility, viz, 

' individual or group mobility. Explaining the nature of this 
process, he claims that either the individuals of a lower 
stratum may infiltrate into an existing higher one, or a 
new group may be created by such individuals which may claim 
the higher status. According to him ’Ascending and descend¬ 
ing of tho individual is a common phenomenon, but some times 
the ’climbing’ and ’sinking’ of a group also takes place. 
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If ue look at the rise of modern professions, it will be 
clear how some professions gradually rose into status, 
while some others continued to loose importance and position. 
In India too, such changes haue taken place. The 
profession of teaching ur.s ranked the highest amongst all 
other profession, but gradually due to various reasons, 
it has lost its status. In the present day heirarchy of 
the professions, it stands rathor lou. 

Mobility, whether social or occupational, is the 
result of multiple factors. Following section has been 
devoted to a brief review of the factors uhich have 
accelerated the pace of mobility in the modern times. 

2• Eleme nts of Mobi lity 

Since mobility exists within every human society, 
apparently its existence is due to tho conditions uhich 
are prevalent wherever social life exists. In other words, 
in addition to particular and temporary factors in social 
stratification which shape its specific forms, there must 
exist “causes 11 which are universal and intimately connected 
with the phenomenon of Mobility’, What are they? In their 
concrete forms these causes are numerous and different, 
but they may be grouped into a few broader headings. 

A 

Sorokin has dealt tho factors influencing mobility 
undor two broad headings, viz. (a) Primary or general, and 
(b) Secondary or temporary. According to him “Among the 
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primary factors ares (l) demographic factors, uhich lead 
either to their relative diminution in the total population; 
(?_) dissimilarity of parents and children; (3) change of 
environment, especially of the anthropo-social environment; 

( 4 ) dafectivs social distribution of individuals uithin 
social layers 11 . These factors permanently break the 
existing equilibrium o° the social distribution of 
individuals and make mobility inevitable. 

Besides these permanent factors of mobility, there 
are many other secondary conditions uhich may facilitate 
or hinder mobility. "’According to Sorokin , secondary, 
local and temporary factors of social mobility includo: 

(l) ail concrete factors uhich facilitate an increase in 
the difference of the numbers of surviving children of the 
upper and the louer classes; ( 2 ) all the factors uhich 
facilitate an increase in a dissimilarity of parent and 
children; (3) all concrete conditions which facilitate an 
increase in discrepancy between the qualities necessary far 
a successful performance of a social function and the 
innate and acquired qualities of the people who occupy 
corresponding positions (qualitative and quantitative defects 
of social distribution of individuals). 

All conditions epposite to the above, are factors 
which, hinder an intensification of vertical social 
mobility’ 5 . 
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Sorokin believed that !, mobility !t varies quantita¬ 
tively and qualitatively in different societies and 
fluctuates from period to period 51 . For example the rate 
and degree of mobility in India is different from the 
Western countries, or for that matter it is different 
from any other country. In the same way, during the 
classical period of caste system in India, vertical social 
mobility was weak, while in the contemporary society, it 
has become more pronounced. 

An ideal machinery of social selection and distri¬ 
bution must be so flexible as to be able to change the 
type of people for oach stratum as soon as it is necessary. 
Such flexibility, however, does not exist. People do not 
change os fast as tho conditions change. As a result, 
there is a perenial lag. This lag has existed to a degree 
in all societies and continues to exist up to this time. 

If tho lag becomes too wido and tho dissatisfaction 
among tho people grows too strong, revolution takes place. 
During war, and times of political, industrial, economics, 
religious and other social upheavals, mobility increases, 
just as during periods of social stagnation, it decreases. 
In revolution and social upheavals, the upper social strata 
is pulled down and the leaders and most talented or energe¬ 
tic men from the lower classes climb up, in the form of 
leaders of revolution and its dictators. In this process 
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oithcr the upper strata is completely annihilated or it 
becomes ineffective , 

Another reason of social mobility is the insuffici¬ 
ent reproduction of the upper classes in many societies. 

3 uch insufficient reproduction of the upper classes often 
croatc vacancies in the upper positions, making it 
necessary that they be filled with persons from the lower 
strata. Such circulation of talented and skilled personal 
to the upper stratum and degeneration of the inefficient 
paoplc to the lower strata is one of the permanent factors 
of mobility. Growth of population is another factor which 
produce regional and territorial mobility. Growth of 
population and lack of resources for living have often fo 
forced people to leave their original place and to move tc 
other places in search of employment. 

It is a common belief that modern industrial economy, 
and political democracy have accelerated the pace and 
degree of mobility. In the new era of industrial urbanism, 
the feudal pattern of stratification has been considerably 
modified and the norms of personal achievements, equality 
of opportunity, democratic values and individuality have 
emerged as the neu base of social order. The criteria 
for these new values are competition, educational standards, 
personal skills, efficiency and initiative. 

In every society, urban or rural, social mobility, 
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stratification and occupational structures arc interrelated 
with each other. Industrial societies aro characterised 
by vortical social mobility, open stratification, diversi¬ 
fication of occupational structures and the transformation 
of occupations into professions duo to increasing education 
and rising specialization. 

The dcvolopmont of standardized education and improved 
means of communication and interaction, have increased, 
both vertical as well as horizontal mobility. Education 
and moans of communication enhance opportunities and create 
conditions of psychological motivation and mental mobility. 
Dug to radio, television, telephones, neus papers, magazines:, 
journals and educational or other literature, people can' 
interact bettor and carry out plans, .arrange meetings, 
and conferences etc. Tho post and telegraph system has 
definitely shortened tho distance in time and space. Due 
to improved means of transport, like cycles, cars, buses, 
trains and aeroplanes etc., the world has become a sm'all 
place to live. Uithin a matter of hours, man can a'fford 
to roach any corner of tho world. Improved moans of 
transport and communication have resulted into high degree 
of horizontal mobility in the form of immigration, displace¬ 
ment, transfers anc! shift from ono place to another. 

tony new invention and discovery? natural calamity 
or plannod war; urbanisation and industrialization; 
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modornization and d dug 1 opmont; alignment or disagregation 
of social forces results into one or the other type of 
mobility. All these factors, either promote, demote or 
displace individual or groups, loading to vertical or 
horizontal mobility. 

Modern technology, time-saving devices and gadgets 
have given to the modern generation, extra time and energy 
to devote on other activities, uhich in turn imply greater 
mental and spatial mobility. 

Apart from these general factors of mobility uithin 
a society, there could also be several personal reasons for 
mobility of individuals. These personal reasons could be 
economic background, occupational or professional commit- 
monts etc. Among major reasons of horizontal and vertical 
mobility of professionals today are transfers and 
promotions. 

The overall description of the factors of mobility 
makes it clear that presence of mobility in every society 
at all times is inevitable. Societies except primitive 
tibal ones - uith no mobility of any type, stagnate and 
degenerate. They breed discontentment, uhich in turn brings 
revolution and hence mobility. Mobility is an inevitable 
phenomena of social life. It facilitates the diffusion 
of science, art, beliefs and manners; it gives a broad 
foundation and deep roots to any cultural achievement. 
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Intensive vortical mobility increases olasticity and 
versatility of behaviour and stimulates progress in ideas 
discoveries and inventions,, Mobility makes the social 
structure elastic, breaks casta and class isolation, 
undermines traditionalism and stimulates rationalism. Its 
direct and indirect influences on all aspects of social 
organization are complex and potant. 

In the following soction an attempt has been made 
tr study the interplay of mobility on the socio-cultural, 
ocnnomic and political conditions of Delhi and vice-versa. 

It will help in getting an overall understanding of the 
impact of mobility on teaching profession since independence. 

5, fl°_bili/l ry_and th e Social E n vironment of D ol_hJL_". 

Its^ Im pact on th o Teaching Prof_g_s sion 

Tho last fifty years of Delhi, is a fascinating 
story of groat social upheavals, unpreebdent growth of 
population, and expansion in all directions and dimensions. 
During this period tho city sustained tho impact of two 
World-Wars, Indians independence, communal riots, partition 
and the resulting immigration and oxodus of its population. 
Since independence, Delhi has also shared the impact of 
1965, '1971 and 1 975 wars with China, Pakistan and Bangladesh 
respectively„ 

From the point of view of mobility and “pull" and 
n push :J factors, Delhi faced tremendous roorganisation of 
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population social values and norms, resulting into a totally 
different physical and social make-up of the city. 

Immediate effect of independence and partition of 
India was, fewer Britishers and lesser hold cf British 
Officers in the country. In place of Britishers, Delhi 
was flooded with the refugees and the immigrants from 
Pakistan and the neighbouring states. From a population 
of 0.7 million people in 1941^, the population of Delhi 
has grcun to 54,69,700 in 1978-79^^. Sudden growth of 
population uas one single factor which brought series of 
changes in the city of Delhi. It was an unexpected turn 
in the history of Delhi and the city uas not prepared for 
the sudden influx of the diverse population. The city of 
Delhi, no more consists of the Hindu, Muslims and Christians 
the veterans of the Hindu, Muslim and the British Rule in 
India, but now it is full of Sikhs, from Punjab and Sindh, 
and the- immigrants cf the neighbouring states like, Punjab, 
Haryana and U.P. Not only people from neighbouring states 
and Pakistan found their way to Delhi, due to the tremendous 
H pull factors” in Delhi - considerable number of people 
from far off states like Bengal and South India also migrated 
to Delhi during this time and during the later part of the 
progress and development stages of Delhi. 

To meet the needs of the time, and to accommodate the 
refugees and the immigrants, Delhi also grow proportionately 
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in all directions and dimensions. In a hurry to accommodate 
the neu-population, not much planning and systematic orga¬ 
nisation could bo done for anything during the early parts 
of the post-independence period of India. Such an expan¬ 
sion, mostly unplanned and haphazard, created various 
problems for its residents, but in the name of independence 
and want of any other choice, everything was tolerated by 
the residents, refugees and tho immigrants of Delhi, 

As a result of the growth of population, tho city cf 

Delhi underwent an unbelievable expansion in space and 

therefore territory. Delhi, which was once contained 

within the four-walls of tho Red Fort and the nearby area, 

expanded marginally during British Rule in the form of New 

Delhi, but after independence it burst open in the form of 

Groator Delhi, It is now called the Union Territory of 

Delhi, consisting of the Old Delhi, New Delhi, Greater 

Delhi and the rural areas of the territory - all in one. 

The union territory of Delhi is spread out in an area of 

21 

1,437 sq, miles, '’representing the rural, urban and the 
industrial make-up of the city, 

Multi-storied buildings, posh shopping centres, now 
residential colonics have become characteristics of the 
Greater Delhi. Delhi can proudly boast of having some of 
the most beautiful buildings and distinguished pieces of 
architecture in the world. Inspite of its apparent 
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prosperity indicated by New Delhi and its fashionable 
shopping centres* posh residential areas and suburbs, 
multistoriod buildings and offices, the air of affluence 
given by the presence cf ombassiesand the high level central 
government employees, Delhi has all the manifests of 
poverty of the country of which it is the capital as well. 

The per capita income of Delhi residents is higher than the 
average of the country as a whole, but still, poverty and 
inequality constitute., the dominant pattern of the way of 
life of its people,- Delhi being the capital of tho 
country, and the seat of the central government, is full 
of government offices and government employees. Befitting 
tho way cf life of its people, Delhi has been aptly nick¬ 
named as "Babu-Nagri” , 

New residential colonies, both private and mostly 
government, have sprung-up on all the sides of Delhi? new 
industries, new offices, more occupations, more professions, 
more schools and buildings aro being made a/ery day to moet 
tho challenges cf roaring the population cf Delhi,. There 
had to be an expansion of all the amenities to cater to 
the needs of tho numerous colonies. Expansion of 
transport, both public and private became necessary. Inspitc 
of increase in the transport and means of communication, 
they are still insufficient to meet the needs of the 
residents of Delhi, 
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Tho resettlcment of the rofugoos was a slow and 
gradual process of accommodation and adjustment. To meet 
the demands of the times, the city of Delhi underwent 
great social, cultural, economic, political, educational 
and occupational upheavals, In place of the old traditional 
norms and values, due to the intermixing of a variety of 
population of different origins, nationalities, cultures, 
races, religious and economic strata a uhole new set of 
social values emerged to enable the new-comers 1 to settle 
down in the country under neu circumstances. So far as the 
refugees are concerned, the traditional norms and taboos 
lost their moaning. To re-establish the same traditional 
closed society was not in their interest. They were eager 
to establish conditions oh open society, where it would 
have been possible for them to re-establish themselves. 

Before independence, in Delhi, ground was prepared 
by the leaders of the nation to accept change - primarily 
a change in the political powers; but that mental prepared¬ 
ness held good for accepting change in all other walks of 
life also. In the ordinary circumstances it would have been 
almost impossible to break the social barriers, but in thB 
excitement of the new found independence, people were 
willing to accept any change. In the name of the independence, 
many demands and adjustments were made, resulting into 
emergence of an almost new Delhi - having an absolutely 
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different character and make up. 

Delhi, not only experienced social upheavals and 

growth of population due to the mass-mobility, but its 

impact was even more complex and potent than it was 

22 

realized in the beginning. Dube suggests that such an 
reorganisation of the social order resulted into: 

"1. decline in the caste-rigidity, 

2, weakening of the hold of traditions and customs, 

3. changes in the occupational structure, 

4. encouragement to social mobility, 

5, breaking down of isolation and self-dependent 
nature of rural communities, associating them 
with the urban, national and international 
economy.” 

To this may be added a few more important outcomes 
of the social upheavals. In a city like Delhi, people 
became more permissive, or rather indifferent to what 
others are doing. People became more self-centered. With 
such a variety of people around from different nations, 
and Indian states, people learnt to live in their own 
nutshells ~ permitting the others to have their own way 
of life - in other words, people became more tolerant 
and indifferent towards what others are doing. 

Another impaot i’s a change in the attitude towards 
education of women and employment. Women were given greater 
freedom to work outside their homes, which in turn increased 
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their mobility and status in the society* 

Leaders of the nation decided to have democratic form 
of government in India. For the first time the government 
of the people, by the people and for the people was in a 
position to look into the welfare of its countrymen as a 
whole. For the first time, Indians thought of self- 
sufficiency, development and progress of their country as 
a whole. The result was obvious. Never in the history 
of India so many changes were introduced as during the 
past thirty years. 

It has been already mentioned that •education’ was 
used as a tool to bring about the desired social change 
from an imperialist position to a people’s position. 

Teachers and the teaching profession likewise were 
profoundly affected by the shift of the stress and 
direction of education. 

Article 45 of the Constitution of India specifically 

mentions that "the state shall endeavour to provide uithin 

a period of ten years from the commencement of the 

constitution, free and compulsory education for all children 

23 

until they complete the age of 14 years" 

Universal provision of schooling facilities meant 

that schools should be available for all children* Report 

24 

of the First All India Educational Survey recommended 
that, within a distance of half-a-mile, and a population 
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of 500 people, there should be at least one primary 
school 5 uithin a distance of three miles and a population 
of 1,500, there should be one middle school, and uithin an 
area of 5 miles and a population of 5,000, there should be 
at least one Secondary School* 

As a result of the above recommendations and the 
stress on universal education, numerous government, aided 
and un-aided schools of all shapes, sizes and managements 
mushroomed all over the country. 

The city of Delhi never lagged behind in the race of 
expansion of education and literacy. It ranks third highest 
in literacy in comparison to the other states of Indio. 

It boing a cosmopolitan city, took up the spree of literacy 
even more enthusiastically than many of the other cities 
of India. _An:,all out effort uas mado by all those uho 
could afford, to educate the masses. Such an effort 
resulted into springing up of various types of schools to 
cater for the needs of all shades of the society. 

Apart from the government, aided, and M.D.M.C. 
schools, a number of private schools, owned by different 
businessmen, industrialists, ohurches, societies, trusts 
and religious sects, sprang up in different localities of 
the city. In Delhi, there are various Hindu, Muslim, 
Christian, Marathi, Panjabi, Khalsa, Bengali, Kannad and 
Telugu schools. There are exclusively girls schools, 
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exclusively boys schools, and co-educational schools* 

There arc American schools, British Schools, French and 
Russian Schools to suit the embassy personnel. Various 
Central schools havo beon established by the Ministry of 
Education to cater for the education of the children of c 
central service officers, who have all-India transferable 
jobs. There are not only schools for children, but there 
are schools for adults, night-shift schools, double-shift 
schools, schools for handicapped people, polytechnics 
schools and many mare other typos of schools in Delhi. A 
recent trend is of opening schools in private bungalows, 
in private residential localities. Some of thorn are 
recognised, while rnahy of thorn arc flourishing oven without 
formal recognition by the Delhi educational authorities. 

A number of those schools are like teaching shops, consisting 
of a namo-sake principal and two or three other teachers. 

In Delhi, opening of private schools has become a profitable 
business for some people. There has been so much expansion 
of oducat ion and there is such a great variety in schools 
that it is difficult to assess the total number of schools 
in Delhi. 

The stress on the expansion cf education, unfortunately 
coincided with the immediate effects of the mass-mobility 
of the population due to the partition of the country and 
tho communal riots. A large number of refugees and tho 
uprooted ones with broken homes and loss of one or many 
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.numbers of the family came to Delhi from Pakistan and the 
neighbouring statnso ihoso pcoplo ? tncnj women and 
cmldren had nr) moans of livelihood, and they were 
frantically looking for some employment prospects. 

Under such conditions, teaching profession provided 
an ideal solution to the problems of both, - the ones 
uno wore looking for jobs, and tho ones who were looking 
"or teaching personnel for the numerous neu schools of 
Delhi P It gave philanthropic satisfaction to the employers 
that they were helping tho refugees to settle down, and 
it gave refugees, tho satisfaction of at least securing 
some means of livelihood* Neither the employers were 
looking far expert teachers, nor the employees could afford 
to he choosy about tho selection of profession. The 
refugees had net much choice of occupation t Whatever and 
unorovor they could get some job, they welcomed it. 
Pimi.larly p for the employers, whoever was available to fill 
the bill was rocruited into the teaching profession. Not 
much consideration could bo given to the quality of the 
teachers at that time,, 

The results was, further degeneration of tho quality 
of education and the teaching profession in the early 
post^indcpondonce period of India, Mass mobility and the 
influx of refugees and immigrants during partition had a 
profound impact on the occupational and professional 




structure of Delhi, 


It will be of immense unluo to briefly examine the 
educational background of the population uhich came to 
Delhi during this period in order to appreciate thoir 
influence on the occupational and professional structure 
of Delhi, 

A clear cut sharp line cculd be drawn betueen those 
who camo to Delhi on account of partition, and those uho 
came hero as a result of tho natural process of urbanisa¬ 
tion and economic development. For tho sake of distinction 
tho former are classified as 'refugees’ and the latter as 
’'immigrants”, 

"Immigrants and refugees were academically better 

qualified and their literacy percentage was higher than the 
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residents of Delhi in 1947-48” , The following table 

is an indicator of this. 


Table No, 3,1 


Percentage of literacy amona residents of Delhi 

I.mmigrants and refugees in tho year 1947-48 


" T" ' 2 ~5 ~ _ . 4 _ 5 _ 

S.No, Citizenship Hales Females Total 

status . 


1. Residents 49.6$ 28*1$ 39,5$ 

2. Immigrants 59.9$ 40.8$ 51.2$ 

3. R ef ugees . Not specified^ No^s££cifi^^^^ _^ 
Sources "According to the information collected from 

Rao and Desais Greater Delhi p.Xl/II. 
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The above table makes it clear that literacy was 
highest amongst refugees. The immigrants, both male and 
female, had higher literacy percentage than the male and 
female residents of Delhi. 


A plausible explanation of higher rate of literacy 
among the refugees could be for the bulk of refugees in 
Delhi nearly 86/a - came from urban areas, whereas the 

immigrants came in nearly equal numbers from rural and 

, 26 
urban areas . 


In terms of educational standards i.e. matric or 
higher qualifications, immigrants and refugees (both male 
and female) fared much better than the residents. The 
relevant percentage is presented in the following table;. 


Table No.3*2* 

Percentage of educated population of Delhi in 
1947-46, according to the citiz en ship_s tat us & sex 


1 1 

3 

4 

5._ 

q M _ Citizenship 

status 

Hales 

Females 

T otal 

1, Residents 

22.5$ 

11 .9$ 

34.4$ 

2, Immigrants 

46.8$ 

21.6$ 

62.4$ 

3, Refugees 

39.9$ 

13.9$ 

53,B$ 


^Source: M Rao and Qesai; Greater Delhi, p.Xl/II." 






ri'.o above table indicates that the immigrants uera 
academically better qualified than the refugees or the 
residentsc The reason for academic superiority of the 
immigrants could be that only educated persons could avail 
of the jab opportunities and employment prospects in Delhi. 
The lesser qualified did not and cculd not subsist in the 
structure of Delhi, 

The immigrants and refugees brought into Delhi richer 
human resources. It also is an evidence of the drain of 
talent from rural areas in view of the fact that nearly 
of the immigrants came from villages. 

Immigrants and refugees brought a significant change 

in the occupational pattern of Delhi. Due to better 

education, the immigrants could secure better social status 

25 

and better jobs. The study of Rao and Desai reveals 
that I remigrants occupied superior managerial, administra¬ 
tive, executive, technical and professional positions than 
the residents and refugees. Average income of .immigrants, 
from work uas Rs.180/- per month,, whereas of residents and 
refugees, it was only Rs.156.6/- and fk. 162.8/- per month 
respectively. Because of their superior education, skill 
and ta.lnnt immigrants were economically better off than 
cither residents or refugees. For immigrants, services, 
manufacture, transport and construction were the major 
avenues of absorption into the city economy. 




Special measures wore undertaken by the government 

f- •;' 

of India to rehabilitate the refugees'"'. Bettor facilities 
for education, construction of houses, shopping centres, 
and many other concessions were given to them. Concessions 
core made in giving employment to the refugees. The 
unemployment among them fell from 4,4/a before migration 
to 2.1$ after migration ", 

Tho greater degree of self-rolicnco and personal 
efforts on the port of refugees is shown by the fact that 
72,7$ of them uere engaged in the private sector; and that 
even these who uero employees, nearly half or 4B.1$ were 
in the service of tho private sector. It is also interest¬ 
ing to note that only 4.3$ worked as unskilled labourers 
as against 12,3$ from immigrants and 9.7$ from residents. 
Similarly the proportion of refugees employed as peons or 
choukldars was only 3.5$ as against 94$ and 5.1$ 
respectively for immigrants and residents. A large majority 
of tho refugees wore employed as- clerks, typists, petty 
shop-keeps, shot assistants, and hawkers. Many of thorn 
found employment through the establishment of small scale 
industries of their own. 

The above roviow of the educational and occupational 
background of tho refugees and the immigrants makes it 
clear that due to their better educational achievements, 
skill and hard work they managed to overshadow the original 




residents of Delhi in all walks of life. Needless to say 
that due to better educational standards and government's 
helping attitude, a goad number of them uere employed in 
the teaching profession also. 

Opening of numerous now schools, government's policy 
to employ more women teachers, change in the attitude of 
society towards education of girls and towards employment 
of women, teaching being respectable and hence acceptable 
profession for women and women's own efforts to come out 
of their four walls, combined together resulted into 
recruitment of more women into the the teaching profession. 
It is interesting to note that inspite of more boy students 
and more boys schools, there are more women teachers than 
male teachers in Delhi (see table No$ 2.1 a 2.2 of Chap*2). 

With such a socio-cultural, political and educational 
background, the scope of mobility in the teaching profession 
has increased iremendously. Opening of numerous schools in 
Delhi, not only made it possible for women to enter into 
teaching profession, but it further enabled them to change 
the schools according to their choice. The scope of 
mobility within Delhi schools has increased considorably. 
Teachers have a greater choice of shifting from one school 
to another according to their convenience. It has been 
observed during field work that teachers preferred a 
government school job than a privato school job. As soon 




as they get a government job, they leave the private or 
unaided school job. 

They prefer a job in a prestigeous school of Delhi 
than a less prestigeous school job. Working in a prestige- 
out school enhance their self-image and gives them better 
status in the society, therefore no sooner they get a job 
in a prestigeous school they leave the less prestigeous 
school job. 

With such a large number of schools, the possibility 
of transfers has also increased in Delhi. Delhi being the 
capital city and seat of government, the possibility of 
all kinds of pressure groups is even greater in Delhi than 
any other city. Often the mobility of teachers is also 
due to such pressure groups* 

Better facilities of transport and communication, 
both public end private, have also helped in increasing the 
mobility of teachers in Delhi. Sometimes, if the distance 
betueen the school and home is too much or if it is not 
uell connected with the regular bus routes, the teachers 
prefer to change the school in order to avoid inconvenience 
and wastage of time and energy in waiting or shifting of 
the buses. 

Industrialization, urbanization and modernisation 
has created many new venues of employment for educated 
women of .Delhi. A young teacher who is in a position to 
get some other more prestigeous job, considers teaching 




as a temporary platform, from where she can jump over to 
get a better job. It was noted during field work that 
younger teachers below 25 yoars of age and between 25 to 34 
years of age were comparatively ■. ; dissatisfied with their 
job as a teacher than the older ones. The youngor teachers 
could think of changing their profession and of entering 
into a different profession of thoir choice, whereas for 
the older teachers such a possibility was almost nil and 
hence they expressed no desire to change their job or 
occupatio n. 

Teachers change thoir school or profession because 
of family reasons also. Reasons like father's or husband’s 
transfer, their own marriage, or children’s education etc. 
are important reasons for women teachers for staying into 
the profession and place, or for leaving it. 

Often, teachers get into the teaching profession due 
to adhoc appointments or some leave vacancy in the schools. 
Initially they take up such temporary appointments and later 
on they are often taken into the teaching profession 
against permanent posts. Meanwhile, if they get a 
permanent post in any other profession they leave the 
teaching profession. 

The above analysis cf tho scope of mobility in the 
teaching profession due to the changed socia-cultural and 
educational conditions of Delhi suggests that the social 
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and physical environment of Delhi is ideally suited for the 
study of different mobility patterns in the teaching 
profession. 

In the following section an attempt has been made to 
study in detail the various mobility patterns as revealed 
by the data analysis of the sample. 

4. Mo bility P atterns in the_ Sample 

Delhi is a cosmopolitan city s where people from 
all corners of the world and different states of India 
keep coming and going every minute. Some come here with 
the intentions of permanently settling down, while rest 
of them come here on transitory business deals. 

Delhi being the capital of India, and seat of the 
Central government, the '’pull factors” work much stronger 
than the ’’push factors”. The previous section of the 
chapter has revealed that the population of Delhi has 
increased many folds in the past thirty years. It consists 
of a variety of people of all types and from different 
□laces. 

The sample for the study of the mobility patterns 
consists of 263 women teachers of the higher secondary 
schools of Delhi. Table number 3.3 reveals the place of 
origin of the teachers in the sample. 
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Distribution of teachers according to 

their place of origin 

S. No . 

Place of origin 

Total No. 

1 . 

LJest Pakistan 

58 

2. 

Delhi 

62 

3. 

U.P. 

54 

4. 

Pan jab 

39 

5. 

Haryana 

IS 

6 » 

Madhya Pradesh 

7 

7. 

Bengal 

6 

8. 

Himachal Pradesh 

3 

9. 

Maharashtra 

3 

10 . 

Tamil Nadu 

3 

11 . 

Karnataka 

3 

12. 

Kerala 

2 

13. 

Gujarat 

2 

14. 

Bammu Kashmir 

2 

15. 

Rajasthan 

1 

16. 

ftndhra Pradesh 

1 

17. 

Bihar 

1 


Total 

263 


The above table reveals that out of a total of 263 

only 62 of the teachers originally belong to Delhij the 

rest of them i.e. 201 teachers have cone to Delhi from 
different states.ft large number of them(58) have come from 
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Pakistan during the partition of tho country in 1947. ft 
good percentage of teachers have coma from IJ.Pand Pan jab 
states, their number being 54 and 39 respectively. Pipart 
from these four places there are thirteen other states 
from where teachers have come to Delhi, 

ih q mobility patterns as revealed by the data 
analysis are as following; 

1 a !iP„jn<^ m iiit^/* Under this pattern of mobility 
fall ■ those oases who have neither changed their place of 
work, nor received any promotion in the form of increase 
in the salary, designation or status. 

2. Horizontal mobility; Under this catecory fall 
those cases who have changed their place of work, but 
uho have neither received any promotion nor any increase 
in the salary, In this category fall two types of cases, 
viz.; 

i) Those who have come to Delhi from a different 
state, and 

ii) those who have changed schools in Delhi only, 
without any financial gains or change in the 
do signation ■ 

3, Vertical mobility; nobility in both the directions 
i.e. upward and downward was found undor this pattern of 
mobility , 

a) * lt refers to thoso cases in 

which there is an improvement in either the designation, 
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status or salary or both. Four different patterns of 
upward nobility wore found in ths sample. These patterns 
are as follows?" 

i) Interprofessional Mobility i.o, change 
of profession 

ii) From a different state, city or village to 
the schools of Delhi. 

iii) Within the same school. 

b) Downward mobility? Downward mobility also refers to 
two patterns of mobility viz. - 

i) From a different state, city or village to the 
schools of Delhi. 

ii) In different schools of Delhi, 

There was no case of downward mobility within the 
same school, and from a different occupation to the 
teaching profession. Above analysis reveals that in the 
sample there were altogether nine patterns of mobility. 

A further description of each pattern of mobility, 
along with the distribution of teachers under each pattern 
uill reveal the extent and dimensions of each mobility 
pattern in the sample. Table ho,'3.4' gives the distribu- 
tion of teachers under each mobility pattern. 
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Tabl e - 3.4 


zrxtr 


-V.„ A" 


S.No . 

Nobility Pattern 

Total 
_ of_ _ca_ 

No . 
ses 

i . 

Upuard inter-professional mobility 

4 


2. 

Upward mobility from different state 
to Delhi schools 

25 


3 . 

Upward mobility uithin different schools 
of Delhi 

56 


4 . 

Upuard mobility uithin the same school 

27 


5. 

Downward mobility from different state, 
city or village school to Delhi schools. 

13 


6. 

Dcunuard mobility uithin different 
schools of Delhi 

2 


7. 

Horizontal mobility from other state, 
city or village to Delhi schools 

17 


8. 

Horizontal mobility uithin different 
schools of Delhi 

31 


9. 

Na mobility cases 

B 0 



Total; 263 

It Is clear from the above table that maximum cases 
in the sample fall under category nine i.e. nc mobility 
pattern. Second largest number of cases belong to the 
category three, (56) where teachers have either gained 
better status due to promotion or received benefits in 
the salary by changing different schools within Delhi 
territory. Third largest number of cases (31 ) fall under 
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category eighth i.e. horizontal mobility pattern, where 
there is no financial or status gain, but teachers have 
changed the schools within Delhi. Minimum cases belong 
to category six (2), where teachers have changed the 
schools inspite of lower salary or lower designation. 

There are no cases of downward interprofessional 
mobility and downward mobility within the same school in 
the sample . 

A further analysis of each type of mobility pattern 
will help in understanding the nature of each pattern 
and some of the reasons for the existence of the particular 
mobility pattern in the teaching profession. 

A. Vert ical Mobility 

As the term itself suggests this type of mobility 
indicates either upward or downward movement of either the 
social or financial status of the teachers. Such a change 
in the status of the teachers can either come by changing 
the occupation itself or by some change in the same 
occupation. Such a change could be for the better or for 
the worst, 

1. Upward Hobility; Uhen the mobility from one 
profession to another, or from one city, state, or village 
to another? or within the same city but different places 
of work? or within the same institution, provides either 
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better salary, or prestige or designation, it has been 
called upward mobility in the present study. 

When it has lowered the salary, or prestige or 
designation of the teachers, it has been called downward 
nobility . 

Out of 263 cases studied, only four teachers have c 
come tc the teaching profession by leaving their job in 
other professions. Prior to the teaching profession, they 
ucro employed in the Electricity Board, or government 
hospital, a government office and a post and telegraph 
office respectively. They left their previous occupation 
because teaching was comparatively more respectable profes¬ 
sion for women than the ones in which they wore employed 
previously, they did not like the office atmosphere; they 
felt insecure; the insulting behaviour of the senior 
officers and comparatively lower status of the jobs in which 
they were employed. By joining teaching profession, 
they have gained batter status and prestige. Their salaries 
are also bettor as teachers than their previous salaries. 
They also preferred teaching profession because it provided 
convenient workinq hours; more leisure time and holidays 
than their previous jobs. 

In all tho four cases, entering into teaching 
profession was a change for tho better. On the whole they 
feel more satisfied with their present job and therefore 




wish to conbinue with it. All the four coses in the sample 
fall under the upward 'nobility pattern. 

There could haug been a oossibility of downward 
mobility in the interprofessional mobility pattern, i.e. 
entering into the teaching profession could have comparative* 
ly lowered their social prestige or financial position, but 
in the present sample there was no such case. 

.2. A second type of upward mobility pattern was 
formed by those teachers, who due to ona reason or the 
other have come to Delhi and by getting a job in Delhi 
schools;, they have either improved upon their social status 
or financial status or both. By getting a job in Delhi 
schools,, they have become either T.G.T., or P.G.T. or have 
come under selection grade. Prior to corning to Delhi, they 
were not recognised as T.G.Ts. or P.G.Ts. and hence they 
were not given prescribed grades, 

26 out of 263 teachers belong to this category in 
the sample. Host common among the reasons for this type 
of mobility among women teachers is marriage, husband's or 
father : s transfer or ones own transfer from a different 
city school (as is common in the central schools) to Delhi 
schools, 

3. Third typo, of upward mobility takes various 
forms. One of them is formed by those teachers who have 
dovsd up on the ladder or professional success either due 
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to changing schools or duo to transfers on promotion in 
different schools of Delhi, For example, promotion of a 


i a c n e r 


or from T.g, 


and transfer 


to some other school within Delhi, represent this type 
o:° mobility. 


A second variation in this pattern is represented 
by those teachers uno have improved their status by teaching 
the higher classes. r or example, sometimes a primary 
scnool teacher is transferred to a higher secondary school 
and there she is given higher classes to teach. Sometimes 
teachers themselves leave one school and join another 
school, where they get an opportunity to teach the higher 
classes, which is often coupled with higher salary, 
leaching the higher classes enhance their status within the 
school and it also increase their self-esteem, therefore 
such oases are put under the upward mobility category, 

h third variation in this pattern cf mobility is 
represented by those teachers who themselves leave one 
school and join another because of better prestige, 
reputation or wording facilities of the other school. It 
has been observed during field work that normally teachers 
prefer a government school job over a private or un-aided 
school, because a government school job provides more 
security, and moro benefits than a private school job. 

Often some of the unaided and private schools do not give 
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tho full pay to the teachers. Pay i s settled according to 
some kind of bargain, settlement or mutual understanding 
betueen tho teachers and the employing agencies. There is 
a wide range of possible arrangements in the bargaining in 
the private or unaided schools. Sometimes there is a 
difference between the actual pay given and the gay shown 

on the papers. There is lessor job security in these 
schools. 

There are some exceptions also. Sometimes teachers 
preior to stay in a particular school either due to 
personal attachment to the institution or due to the social 
prestige associated with being a teacher in a certain school. 

Some of the schools are run by various regional and 
religious sects and associations, like Christian Schools, 
Catholic Schools, Bengali or Kannad Schools, Khalsa Schools 
etc. Sometimes, if a teacher happens to bo not belonging 
to the same religion or region, feels out of the place and 
therefore, wish to change the school. 

Often, distance is one of the important reasons why 
teachers change their school. Too much distance between 
home and the school create various problems at homo and in 
the school. Sometimes they manage tQ get themselves 
transferred to a nearby school or sometimes they leave the 
job of a far off school and join in one of the noarby 
school. In so doing sometimes they strike a better bargain, 




and g g i better pay or designation. 

Piost common instances in this type of mobility are the 
transfers on promotion cases. Usually at the time,of 
promotion a teacher is transferred from one school to 
anothar school wthin Delhi. 

this type of mobility is most visible in the government 
and aided sohoc-i-s. Out cf a total of 263 cases in the sample, 
56 fall under this type of mobility pattern. 

4. A fourth pattern of upward mobility is most common 
in the public or unaided schools and the religion based 
schools,, It is also found in government, aided and control 
schools, but to a lesser degree. In this type, teachers get 
promotion within the same school. They do net change the 
school, ft, teacher, with increase in the: seniority and 
academic achievements, became from an ordinary teacher to 
T.G.T., P.G.T., Uico-Principal or even £ Principal within 
the same school, depending upon her reputation and 
performance. It is upward mobility because, oven though 
there is no change in the place of work, there is a change 
for the bettor in the designation and the salary. From the 
sample,9 teachers belong to this pattern of mobility. 

It has been already mentioned above that mobility 
could bo either upward or downwards, lihon duo to whatever 
reasons, a teacher loaves one place of work and joins another 
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school not at par with her previous position socially or 
financially, it is termed as dounuard mobility, 

Dounu ard Nobility; This typo of mobility could again bo 
of tuo typosS 

5. Dounuard mobility duo to change of placo 
from other city to Delhi or 

6, Dounuard mobility because of change of school 
uithin Delhi, 

There arc a total of 15 eases of dounuard mobility 
in the sample. 13 belong to the fifth and 2 to the sixth 
category of mobility, 13 teachers uorc either lecturers 
or P.G.Ts. before coming to Delhi, They have accepted a 
job in Delhi schools on a louor designation. Only 2 were 
in the second category i.e. they have changed the school 
uithin Delhi on either a layer designation or louor pay. 

It is interesting to note here that those teachers 
who have coihg to Delhi on a louor designation arc not 
necessarily financial losers also. In fact, in most of the 
casosj oven though lecturers have joined as T.G.Ts. or P.G.Ts. 
in Delhi, they are financially bettor off than their 
previous jobs. In most of the eases the reason for this 
typo of mobility uas either marriage or husband's/father’s 
transfer. In all those cages the choice of job uas dependent 
upon tho place of uork of the husband or father. 

In tho sixth pattern of mobility i.e. dounuard mobility 
uithin Delhi schools, the main reason for changing the 




school was the distance. Teachers prefer to work at a 
nearby place, even if tho pay is less, rather than to go to 
far-off places for more pay. Too much distance pose various 
problems for tho women teachers at home as cell as at the 
school* There were only two eases of downward mobility of 
this typo in the; sample. 

Mo £Lzj^nt_ al_ _H obi lit y 

This typo of mobility is rather common in Delhi 
schools. In this pattern of mobility, there is hg change 
in the designation or status or salary of the teachers. It 
is only change in tho place of work. It could again be of 
two typos, 

7. Teachers who have come to Delhi from some other 
state and joined here on the same terms and conditions of 
work. There is no change in the designation or the salary. 
Out of the total 17 teachers belong to this pattorn of 
mobility , 

8. Teachers who have changed schools within Delhi, 
but there is no change in tho designation or salary. Out 
op the total sample, 31 teachers belong to this typo of 

mobility, 

Tho reason for both these types of mobility are 
generally the same as given above i.o. marriage, transfer 
of either tho husband or father, or teacher's nun transfer 
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from one school to another. In government schools such 
transfers arc very common. Normally, it is governments 
policy not to lot any teacher stay in one school permanently 
and hence, after every feu years, and sometimes even more 
frequently than that, teachers arc transferred from ono 
school of Delhi to another officially, 

Nq_ hjeJjiUtjj /% 

If mobility is viewed as a continuum from no-mobility 
state to more mobile state, then 'no-mobility 1 forms the 
starting point of the various typos of mobility. The 
measurement of mobility starts from no~mobility state, 
hence it is an important state in the study of mobility, 
fa study of mobility is possible without taking into 
consideration the basic starting ’no-mobility' point. For 
the same reason, it was expected that in the present study 
also, there will bo a feu 'no-mobility* cases. But, as it 
turnod out to be, the maximum number under one single 
pattern (B8 cases) belong to no-mobility in the sample. 

In this type of mobility fall all those eases in which 
teachers neither got any promotion nor receiveo any 
financial increments during their service time. These 
teachers are still at the same point from which they have 
started their professional carsir. The reason for no mobility 
could that these teachers never cared to improve upon their 
academic and professional qualifications since entering 
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into the profession. They were recruited into the teaching 
profession when they ucro needed to fill the posts created 
by opening of the numerous schools, but nou, even when 
more qualified teachers arc available, these teachers could 
not bo thrown out of their positions. Other schools arc 
not willing to take them, and they themselves see ne 
opportunity of employment in any other field, so they are 
sticking to the same school and same position, inspite of 
no improvement in their designation and salary. 

The above analysis of the sample gives a complete 
picture of the. mobility patterns among tho higher secondary 
school women teachers of Delhi. It was interesting to 
note, while analysing the data, that majority of the 
teachers who were not working>bcfore coming to Delhi, have 
started working within a feu years of their stay in Delhi. 
Socio-economic conditions of Delhi at-, the time of partition 
and since than have been such that oven those educated 
women of Delhi who were not working previously, have started 
working new. The whole trend and the attitude- of the 
people) of Delhi has changed since the time of independence. 
People from the middle and lower middle classes have started 
thinking in terms of net allowing their daughters and 
educated women folks sit idle at home. They would uolcomo 
women work and be a financial support tn the family by 
either sharing it with parents or with husbands. Gradually 




and slowly women are also accepting this norm of the 
society, and hence their mobility, due to education and 
other facilities has increased. 

The position of women in Delhi is in a flux. On the 
one hand they have come out of the four walls of home and have 
started working outside and on the other hand, neither the 
society, nor this set of workers themselves have liberated 
themselves from perpetrating norms and values of the society 
regarding their status vis-a-vis family and home*. Their 
society continues to think that the place of woman is her 
home and her family. The contradiction tells upon her 
loyalties and commitment both at her home and in profession. 
It is like riding two horses each giving it own push. 

Under such circumstances and conditions, when old 
values and norms have not disappeared and the new norms are 
gaining favour, the place of work and woman’s mobility pose 
an important field of study. It is hoped tnat a study of 
mobility and commitment will reveal some relevant facts, 
which will be of sociological significance. 

In the present context, it is hoped that a study of 
the mobility patterns and professional commitment will 

*Note! The same view-paint has been expressed in the 
unpublished thesis of Asha Shrivastava, 

Department of Psychology, Saugar University, 

1373 . 
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throw light on some relevant facts, which will ultimately 
help in improving the teaching learning situation and 
the quality of education as a whole. 

The following chapter is devoted to the analysis 
of the concept of commitment, the indicators cf commitment 
and the measurement of commitment among the women teachers 


in the sample 
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1 . The Conce_pt of Comm itment 

The concept of commitment has been widely but 

vaguely used in everyday language. In 1386 Chaucer^ used 

this term to denote an action of “entrusting" or giving 

charge of some responsibility. Since then, this term 

has been loosely used to denote various forms of actions 
2 

and attitudes . 

Inspite of its widespread use, the appearance of the 
concept of '■Commitment' } in sociological literature is 
comparatively recent. Sociologists use it in the analysis 
of both individual and organizational behaviour. They 
use it as a descriptive concept to describe forms of action 
characteristic of particular kinds of people or groups. 

They use it also as an independent variable to account for 
certain kinds of behaviour of individuals or groups. They ur-. 
it in the. analysis of a wide variety of phenomena as well 
e.g, power, religion, occupational recruitment, political 
behaviour and similar other phenomena. Despite its increased 
use in all literature, there had been no formal analysis 
of the concept of commitment and little attempt had been 
made to integrate it explicitly in current theory of 
social sciences. 

It goes to the credit of Becker (i960), who for the 
first time tried to analyse the term systematically. Prior 
to him, the term was used in an adhoc fashion to cover a 
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uhole range of common sense meanings, with predictable 
ambiguities. Most of the explanations regarding 
•commitment’ were tautological in nature. Commitment 
uas explained as some unobserved state of actor's psyche 
(i.e. state of being committed), and that state of mind 
uas explained due to the occurrance of the phenomena of 
consistency of behaviour. Consistency of behaviour uas 
explained due to commitment. They used commitment 
synonymously with committed behaviour and thus got into the 
fallacy of tautology. They explained one phenomena by 
occurrance of the same and vice-vorsa, 

Becker made an effort to explain the concept of 
commitment independent of committed behaviour. He has 
tried to analyse one of the several images evoked by this 
term and then tried to study the behaviour pattern of such 
committed people. By observation and analysis of the 
behavious pattern of the committed people, he made an 
attempt to arrive at the basic elements and characteristics 
involved in the concept of commitment. He has also tried 
to analyse the conditions under uhich commitment comes 
into operation and consequences of it. 

Becker (i960) 3 points out that ''one of the outstand¬ 
ing characteristics of commitment is the consistency in 
the lines of behaviour of the committed people". Once, 
due to uhatever reasons, a decision has besn taken regarding 




a course of action, the committed people stick to that 
line of action. Such a decision could be taken regarding 
any ideology, religion, organization, occupation, 
profession or person. The object of commitment could be 
any of the above, but expression of commitment to that, 
is through adherence to r; consistent line of behaviour. 

The reasons for the adherence to a consistent line 
of behaviour could be many e,g. it could bo due to social 
sanction and social control. People act consistently 
because activity of some particular kind is regarded as 
right or proper in a society or social group. Deviation 
from the standard is punished or disapproved by the social 
group. People act consistently, therefore, because it is 
morally wrong to do otherwise. Thus existence of universal], 
accepted cultural values of a group or society inform and 
constrain behaviour of its people. 

Another reasons given by some psychologists for 
consistency of behaviour is the stable structure of 
personal needs. They predicate that all individuals have 
some stable needs, and people consistently adhero to a 
particular course of action in order to maximize the 
possibilities of satisfying them. 

Schelling (1956) 4 advocated the theory of 'side-bets' 
for the consistency of behaviour or commitment. According 
to him, a committed person has, originally, at the time 
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of choosing a line of action, from sevoral alternatives, 
has acred in such a way, as to involve other interests 
of his, originally extraneous, to the action he i s 
engagoo in. Later on, at another point of time, Even if 
he wishes to change his line of action, the consequences 
will be so expensive that the alternative course of 
acuion will not be profitable or feasible. The major 
elements of commitment involved in such a behaviour are! 
Firstly, the individual is in a position in uhich his 
decision with regard to some particular line of action has 
consequences for other interests^ secondly, he has placed 
himself in such a position by his own prior actions, and 
thirdly, the committed person must be aware that he has 
made the side-bots and that his decision in this case uill 
have ramifications beyond it. The clement of recognition 
of the interests created by one's own prior action is a 
necessary component of commitment. 

Side-bets are not always deliberately made by the 
person himself. Often the person finds that his involve¬ 
ment in social organizations or adherence to a particular 
line of action has in effect made side-bets for him and thus 
constrained his future activities. Side-bets occur in 
several ways. 

One way of side-bets influencing the courso of 
action is the existence of generalized cultural expecta¬ 
tions. ft person may not change his job, because his 
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reputation is at stake. If ho changes his job, he will 
be considered not trustworthy. Hence despite of batter 
opportunities he may not leave his present job. 

Side-bets oro also made for him by the operation 
of impersonal bureaucratic arrangements, o.g., person uho 
wishes to leave Ilia present job may be unable to do so 
because by leaving the present job, he will lose consider¬ 
able sum of money by not getting any pension or perhaps 
less pension. Thus tho pcnsiGn and other related rules of 
it, may influence his decision of adhering to his present 
job . 

Side-bets constraining behaviour also come into 
operation because individuals adjust to social positions* 

A person may so alter bis pattern of activity in the 
process of confirming to tho requirements for one such 
position that he unfits himself for other positions, o.g. 
a nursery teachor may refuse to teach senior classes 
because she has so adjusted her stylo of teaching the 
nursery classes that she no more wishes to radically 
change her stylo of teaching and start preparing for 
teaching senior classes all over again. Any chango in 
her style of teaching will need adjustment to new situations 
and hamper the ease with which she has learnt uo handle the 
nursery classes. Hence she may refuse to teach the senior 
classes and adhere to hor present job position. 




Goffman*s (1955)^ analysis of faco-to-face inter¬ 
action is another way in which sidc-bots are made through 
operation of social process. He points out that, having 
onco claimed to bo a certain kind of person, often it 
becomes necessary for him to behave in confirr.dty with that 
image. Thus, people continue to behave in the same manner 
for the sake of “face-saving 3 * • Goff man points out that r 
rules governing face-to-faco interaction are such that 
others will ordinarily help the individual in prosorving 
the self-image ho has boon projecting. 

Backer’s analysis show that sorno commitments are 
made consciously, whereas others arise crescively, 
the person becomes awaro of his commitment, only at somo 
point of change. He seems to hove made commitment without 
realizing it. Bockor termed it a s '’Commitment by default”. 

He paints out that it arises through a series of acts, 
no one of which is crucial time of making a decision to 
change from original lino of action that he becomes conscious 
of the accumulated strength of tho sidc-bcts and honco 
decides to adhere to tho original lino of activity, 

Becker concludes that conscious decisions are responsible 
for consistency of behaviour. According to him only thoso 
decisions which arm supoottod by sizable sido-bots will 
produce consistent behaviour and sustain commitment. 

Lastly, but not tho least important factor in the 
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analysis of the elements of commitment is the system of 
values prevalent in a given society. Different cultures, 
societies and groups have varient sets of values and hence 
they have different sets of valuables on which side-bets 
can be made. Thus, in a society where money is not conven¬ 
tionally valued, profit and loss in terms of money is 
meaningless. Side-bets could be in the form of time, 
energy, cash or in kind, A parson spends his time, 
energy and money to achieve a certain goal. All these 
things are the side-bets which determine his further 
course of action. Logically therefore, side~bets derive 
their meaning from the value structure of a given society 
or culture. An understanding of these value patterns is 
necessary in order to understand the concept of commitment. 
The value pattern of a society is one of the most important 
elements of commitment. 

The above analysis makes it clear that ‘’Commitment M 
is a conscious decision of an individual, supported by 
side-bets and expressed in the form of consistent line of 
action or behaviour in a particular value orientation. 

A s a concept, '‘Coinmitme nt" refers to an objective 
reality, which exists beyond normal perception. It 
represents a mental construct of perceived reality. The 
mental construct or image of a committed person could be 
different according to one’s oun perception of reality* 
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Dean Piage^ maintains that s, causaticn, spatiality, and 

temporality in perception brings out many facts of its 

existence in the minds'*. Likewise, ’commitment* has been 

perceived differently by different social thinkers 

according to the difference in the reference and the 

7 - r ^ i 

context of their study “ 1 , Some social thinkers have 
studied it as a variable, affecting their universe of 
study, while others have taken it as a phenomena or a 
mental-state, affected by other socio-cultural, economic 
and physical variables. 

In the present study, commitment has been viewed 
from both points of view. It has been pre-supposed that 
commitment is a state of mind which positively affects the 
efficiency of teachers as professionals. It has also been 
studied as a phenomena or mental attitude of the teachers, 
towards their profession, affected by other variables - 
particularly, the mobility. 

There could be an unending debate regarding such 
questions as? what is commitment? Or who is a committed 
person? Gut to provoke such a debate is not the purpose 
of the present study. In the present study an effort has 
been made to give a definitive concept of professional 
commitment, which will make it possible to precisely refer 
to some fixed attributes of a professionally committed 
teacher. It will also suggest, what to look for, in a 
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professionally committed teacher, for future guidance. 

To construct such an index af commitment uas possible 
only through inductive perception of professional commitment 
among teachers, Oust as Becker has tried to understand 
the concept of commitment by analysing one of the several 
images invoked by the term commitment, in the present 
study also, an attempt has been made to construct a mental 
image of an ideally committed teacher. This image does 
not correspond to any particular individual but it serves 
the purpose of identifying the indicators of commitment. 
Through an inductive study cf imaginary committed teachers, 
some indicators of commitment are identified, uhich 
constitutes the index of commitment in the present study. 
Construction of an index of commitment uas considered of 
further utility in measuring the level of professional 
commitment among teachers, and deducing whether or not any 
particular teacher is professionally committed. 

It has been presupposed that a committed teacher is 
an asset to the school as well as to the teaching 
profession as a whole; that she will have several qualities 
uhich will improve the quality of education os such, A 
teacher who possesses moro or less of these qualities is 
accordingly graded as more or less committed teacher 
professionally. It is difficult to describe a committed 
teacher in one word or in one sentence, but generally 
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speaking, in the prescn'c study the concept of professionally 
committed teachor represents, a toachcr uho is aware of the 
demands ov her profession? one who is sincere in discharg¬ 
ing her duties as a toacnorj uho works in confirmation to 
thu aims and objectives of education? uho has in heart, the 
welfare and progress of the children and the nation as a 
whole; one uho is competent in her subject and makes 
constant efforts to improve academically and professionally? 
uho understands the problems and psychology of her students 
and ono who makes conscious efforts to achieve the goals 
of good education, is considered a committed teacher. 

There could also be several other images of a 
committed teacher depending upon the perception of an 
ideally committed teacher, of different thinkers, but 
for the purpose of constructing an index of commitment, 
a sot of 25 qualities was considered enough to acaauht 
for professional commitment of the teachers* 

Th b possession or non-possession of those qualities 
is indicated by the behaviour, actions and performance of 
the teachers. Expression of these qualities, through 
behaviour, has boon termed as indicators of commitment. 
Following section is a brief review of the indicators of 
commitment as represented in the index of commitment. 
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2„ The I ndex of Co mmitment i n Teachi_nq_ Pr ofessi on 

The index of commitment to teaching profession 
according to the study undertaken consists of two types of 
indicators of commitment, viz., the positive indicators 
and the negative indicators. 

1 , Th .Q..jp jn,si_y r vj3.-J : ndic ator s of co mmitment 

Positive indicators of commitment are the expression 
of thosa qualities of a teacher, the possession of which 
indicate professional commitment. Not only possession of 
certain qualities taut expression of teacher’s love for the 
children, the teaching subject, the institution, and the 
profession as a whole, are also positive indicators of 
commitment to the profession. Teaching profession does not 
imply teaching only, it also includes all the other things 
associated with teaching. Each of them shaj.1 bo taken 
ono by one . 

Tho first concern of a committed teacher is the 
welfare and education of her students. She is aware of 
her share of responsibility towards the whole-some develop¬ 
ment of the personality of her students. Sho tries to 
inculcate self-confidence, patriotism, faculty of critical 
judgement and creativity among her students. She takee 
noteef the physical and mental limitations, and the emotion¬ 
al make-up of her students, and plans hor teaching according- 
lyo She has an estimate of the level of receptivity of 
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her students and their individual problems. She makes an 
extra effort to deal with their individual problems. She 


has a good understanding of child psychology 
applied it for the benefit of the students, 
students with unlimited paiienc9 and sympath 
tactful and is a resourceful teachar. 


and she 

She deals with 
. She is 


Not only the students, but the subject that she is 
teaching is also important to her. She likes the subject 
and trier to keep abrest with the latest information about 
it, A good understanding of the subject enables her to do 
justice with each topic of the syllabus, A committed 
teacher has a sense of proper distribution of time for 
each topic and she is able to finish the entire prescribed 
course in the given time. She is able to produce good 
results, 


A committed teacher is able to control the class and 
maintain proper discipline in the class. She commands 
respect from her students. Students obey her not because 
of the fear of punishment, but because of their respect 
for her. She is judicial in giving reuiard and punishment, 
praise and blame. 

She makes constant efforts to improve her oun 
professional compecence. She is Guars of the latest 
information about the subject and the methods of teaching 
it. She makes experiments of her oun in order to find out 
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the best method of teaching and imparting knowledge. She 
makes extra efforts to make her teaching effective and 
interesting. 

A committed teacher also shows concern for the 
institution as a. whole. Her concern over general neatness 
and cleanliness of the school building, its reputation, 
formulation of sound traditions etc., are all positive 
indicators of commitment to teaching profession. She 
takes interest in the proper organization of school 
activities, cultural programmes, sports, debates, inter- 
school competitions, excursions and picnics etc. 

She is aware of the social, political, national 
and international problems of the country, her awareness 
of the world situation helps her to impart education in 
reference to the national and international conditions of 
the times. 

A committed teacher is also co-operative. She is 
able to establish good-rapport with the students, staff, 
the principal and the parents. She understands that their 
cooperation is in the interest of the students. 

A committed teacher is a sincere worker. She 
performs her duties not for the sake of show or for fear 
of the boss. She is aware of her duties and responsibili¬ 
ties and she discharges them without fear of supervision 
or control. She possesses strong character and works with 




determination. She is a systematic worker. She has the 
qualities of punctuality and regularity. 

Above all 5 a committed teacher derives satisfaction 
and pleasure from doing her job to the host of her capacity, 
Sha does not consider her joh as a necessary burden. She 
gets a feeling of fulfilment and satisfaction by performing 
her duties as a teacher. She uould not like to change 
her profession for the sake of petty gains and comforts. 

She is a willing uorker and an asset to the school. 

2» The_ N egati ve indicators of commitment 

Professional commitment does not only consists in 
uhat a teacher is willing to dc for her profession, bwt it 
is also indicated by what a teacher is prepared to sacrifice 
for the sake of her profession. Self denial or not-doing 
of certain things also indicate commitment. 

It is observed that often committed teachers 
sacrifice their time, energy and money for the sake of 
their profession. They deny themselves the leisure time 
in which they could taka rest and relax. They spend more 
timo with the students or for the sake of other school 
responsibilities, by either coming earlier to the school 

or by staying in the school even after the school hours. 

0 

Spending more time for the sake of professional responsibi¬ 
lities taxes on their own leisure time and onorgy . If 
need be, they oven work on Sundays and holidays. In 
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discharging school rosponsibilities, often they have to 
spend their oun money. They buy relevant books magazines 
and teaching aids on their oun expense, so that thoso things 
may prove useful for hor students. 

Often it is soon that her oun children and family 
members suffer frorn lack of attention because of her 
commit,mont to her profession. Though sacrifices made by 
the family members of the committed teachers fall outside 
the scope of present studyj it uas so apparent that a 
committed teacher heavily depends on tho basic understanding 
and co-operation of bar family members, that it is relevant 
and uorth-mentioning over hero, ft; committed teacher usually 
neglects her oun comforts and needs, on tho strength of the 
extra support of her family members. Sometimes uhun this 
basic understanding, support and co-opcration is missing, 
tho task of a committed toacher becomes evon more difficult. 
Sho has to struggle even harder to oxcell in her profession, 
as uell as in keeping her family members happy. Task of a 
committed teacher is very demanding. She cannot altogether 
afford to neglect hor family, nor it is needed every time. 
Often, the comforts of staying at home are sacrificed for 
the sake of professional demands, 

A less committed toacher also performs her role as 
a teacher and does all the things that are required from a 
teacher, but she does not make extra efforts to sxcell 
in her uork. She does just enough so that she is not singled 
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out for not doing cortain things. Often some teachers 
do certain things just for the sake of face,saying or 
when the principal or some other senior is watching. In 
contrast to those teachers, a committed teacher performs 
her duties for her own satisfaction and welfare of the 
students. Thus tharo is a difference in the quality of 
performance of a. committed and a less committed teacher. 

She makes sacrifices, not because some body else has askod 
her to do that, but because doing her duties as a teacher 
to tho maximum of her capacity giyes her satisfaction and 
happiness. 

For the sarao reason she neither likes to grumble 
about everything or criticise eyerybody else. She dees 
not have time and wish tc waste her time in futile gossips 
and criticisms. 

flany more indicators of commitment could be added 
the aboye 

to the list of^positive and negative indicators of commit¬ 
ment, but following 25 points were considered enough to 
measure the professional commitment of the teachers. The 
indicators used for measuring tho professional commitments 
of the teachers in the sample are given in tho index of 
commitment. The main source of information regarding 
professional commitment of the teachers was the question 
nairc. Section three of the questionnaire consists of the 
various questions which wore to help in assessing the 
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professional comrnitrriGnt of the toeichors. Apart fro ns tho 
section three, information regarding their academic and 
professional qualifications, their job satisfaction, 
intention of staying into the teaching profession or 
changing it, etc., wore collected through the questions in 
the other sections of the questionnaire. 

The Index of Commitme nt in Tcaching Professio n 


5.No, Positive Indicators 


Negative Indicators 


1 . Awareness of the duties 
of a teacher 


1 ■Refusal to tnke up more 
gainful job or 
occupation. 


2 . 


Academic competence and will 2. Sacrifice of one's 
to improve upon it. own leisure time. 


3. Awareness of the latest 3. Sacrifice of money, 

methods of teaching, i.e. 
professional competence and 
will to improve upon it. 


4. 


6 . 


Understanding' of the child 4. Minimization of one's 

psychology. own needs 


Interest in the whole some 5. Neglect of one's own 
development of the persona- family, 

lity of the students. 

Patienco to and sympathy with 6. Control over one’s 
the students. temper 


7. Tactfulness and Resourceful- 7. Sacrifice of one's 
noss . own pleasuro s» 


B. Punctuality and 
ra gularity. 


3. Loss critical of 
others 


9. Sincerity 

10. An idea of the management of 
time in order to cover the 
syllabus and do justice to 
each topic. 




3„No a Positive Indicators 


Negative Indicators 


11 , Able to control the class and 

maintain discipline. Commanding 
respect from the students. 

12* flaking efforts to keep in touch 
with the parents fur the benefit 
of the students. 

13 o Helping in administrative eerie. 

14. Helping in organizing co-curricular 
activities. 

15. deb satisfaction and feeling of 
pleasure in performing one's role 
as a teacher, 

15, Will to continue in the teaching 
profession. 

17. A dependable and willing worker. 

A person with strong character. 


There arc 17 positive and S negative indicators ef 
commitment in the index of commitment in the teaching 
profession. On the continuum ef this index, the commit¬ 
ment ef the teachers in the sample was measured. One 
point was given for each of the indicator of commitment in 
tho index, Teachers, who secured mere paints wore consi¬ 
dered more committed to their profession, in comparison to 
the ones who secured lesser points on the continuum. 

It was anticipated that information collected 
through tho questionnaire may not always be dependable. 
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and the c:udc!i u .s ais'j Helped in understanding their point 
ri view and their criterir- of a committed teacher. 

Tha following section reveals the degree of 
professional commitment of the ucman teachers in the sampi 


, Pvo f c Teaeho r^ 
xn tlTo^mplo 

Primary sorting and categorization cf the traeha::.- 
... nne a ample was done after the preliminary analysis of 
j data ccilcetud eh rough the quest:! ennaire » The to acne: 
group jc into four categories according to the love.I 
■'f Tfneir eornire.tmei.o to tnu teaching profession. These 
j ■. t e per:-, e s : .1 r j a s f o 110'J s S - 


.i He si oemmix-tad tenohers; 


C o m mix t e d t a a. c h e r s 


f 5 £ com:. I lit 0 0 tGannor « 


Least cemmittod teachers 


Those uhu secured above 
20 points. 

Those uhc secured between 
16 to 20 points 

Those who secured between 
11 to 15 points. 

Those who secured between 
6 to 10 points. 
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I here u r s no ucs^hor in the sample mho secured less 
than 6 points end honcj it uas considered unnecessary to 
mention aseh time anotner category of teachers uhc secured 
between 1 to b point 3 ■ Throughout the data analysis and 
tables, the Fifth category of teachers, who could have 
secured lees titan 6 points hoc net boon mentioned • 

Through data analysis and allotment of points 
according to the possession or non-possossicn of the 25 
points mentioned in the index of professional commitment, 
the teachera arc divided under the above mentioned four 
categories. The distribution of teachers according to 
their level cf professional commitment is given in 
Table Number 4,1 * 

T o a chore belonging to the category one and two (i.o. 
9 lav 56 respectively and altogether 65) are considered 
committed teachers} their standard cf teaching is upte the 
mart of good teachers« These teachers have taken their 
pro "'g asion seriously and arc devoted to the cause of 
education and the:.?: profession. 

Teachers belonging to the categories three and four 
(i 4 o, 180 and 13 , respectively and altogether 133), aro 
cs ns id urod not committed teachers. Those tcacr.o r s arc 
nob their job tu the 

profession. 


expectations of their 
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Distribution of teachers according to thoir level 
of professional commitment in different typos of 
schools of Delhi, management-visa * 


~n 

——y— J 


Lovol of | 

: £ 

S.Noj 

professional | 
commitmo nt | 

| Govt 
l 

t 

1 



_ J 

. J 

Li» 


'lie 

-~rwv 

* 3 * 4 


Total 


1, [lost committed 3 1 

(21 to 25 points) 


5 


(3.4)0 


2. Committed 21 14 

(15 to 20 points) 


10 


56 

(21 .336) 


3, Loss committed 84 54 

(ll to 15 paints) 


15 16 11 180 

(60.4/6) 


4, Least committed 
(6 to 10 points) 


2 2 18 
( 6 . 8 $) 


5. Total 


115 75 


20 


27 13 263 


According to the table given above, the^number of 
teachers in each category is as fellows!- 


i) [lost committed teachers 

ii) Committed teachers 


9 • or 3.4$ 
56 or 21.3$ 


iii) Loss committed teachers 186 or 68,^ 

iv) Least committed teachers 18 to 6.8$ 
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It is clear from the above table that maximum 

number of teachers i.e. 100 or 68.47a of them fall in the 

third category of less committed teachers. There are only 
18 or 6. 8$ of them who come under category, 4 i.e. of least 
committed teachers. There are 56 or 21 .3$ of the teachers 
oho secured between 16 to 20 points, and can be put under 
category 2, i.e. of committed teachers. There are only 
9 or 3.4$ of the teachers uho secured mere than 20 points. 
These are classified as the most committed teachers. 

According to the above table 73.1$ of the government 
schools, 72$ of the aided schools and 61.1$ of the rural 

school teachers belong to the category 3 of less committed 

teachers. Less committed and least committed teachers are 
minimum in the Central Schools, host of the Central School 
teachers belong to category two and one. Maximum number 
of category one teachers i.e, 7.4$ belong to the public 
schools. In comparison to the public schools, the 
government, aided and rural schools have only 2.6$, 1.3$ 
and 3.4$ respectively of the category one teachers. 

The above table also suggests that most of the 
government, aided and rural school teachers are not committed 
to their profession. In comparison to them, the central 
school and public schcol teachers are more committed to 
their job. By and large, majority of the teachers i.s. 

198 or 75.2$ do not score for the committed teachers. Only 
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65 or 24.8/o of the total teachers in the sample rank among 
the committed teachers. 

One plausible explanation for such a large number of 
uncommitted teachers in the profession could be, that till 
very recently, if uas easy to get into this profession as 
compared to many of the other professions. Even uithout 
adequate qualifications one professional training, one 
could qot into this profession. Till recently, there were 
r,o standards laid down for teachers in the schools. A 
middle school pass person could teach primary class 
children, and a matriculate could teach the middle Class 
students and so on. Therefore the quality of education 
and teachers uas very lou. The teachers did not have the 
broad perspective uhich is necessary to be able to impart 
whole-some education. 

Host of the women teachers have not entered into the 
profession because of the love for teaching. They work 
mostly for supplementing thiir family income. Teaching 
profession provided an avenue of earning something, uithout 
going in for higher education and professional training. 
Higher education involve further expense. The four major 
socio-political upheavals, in the form of partition of the 
country in 1947, war with China in 1 962, uar with Pakistan 
in 1 965 and uar with Bangladesh in 1971, resulted into 
phenomenal increase in the cost of living* The population 
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of Delhi, which was already har-dprossed with money, found 
a comparatively easy excess to supplement the family income 
from the teaching profession. Thus the motive of joining 
teaching profession uas net Iovg for the profession, but 
the necessity to supplement the family income. 

One ossantial ingredient of commitment, as has been 
pointed out in the previous suction is, conscious decision 
of the individual to take up a certain line of action. In 
case of woman toechercf till vary recently, there uas no 
choice of professions to choose from. They hod not to 
chaage between two or more professions" for them there was no 
choice. They could either be teachers nr foiling which,- 'there 
was nothing elase for them. On an average teaching 
profession was the only respectable profossion open to the 
middle class educated women. Other socially approved 
profession far women uas medical. But medical training is 
expansive and could not bo pursued by most of the average 
middle class women. The profession of nurses, which also 
involve loss expenditure for professional training, docs 
not enjoy social approval. Therefore, under normal 
circumstances, teaching profession was the only profession 
available to the educated middle class women. 

Till very rccontly (1975) the salarios of school 
teachers were very low. It could not provide sufficient 
incontivo to the highly qualified and brilliant students 
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to join teaching profession* The mediocre students, uith 
poor academic and professional records found their way to 
teaching profession. It is only recently, i.e. since 1975 
that grades of the school teachers have slightly improved 
in Delhi, and some of the young teachers have joined this 
profession without economic pressures or compulsions. 

They have chosen teaching profession as their first choice. 

Another reason for fewer committed teachers could 
bo traced to the basic image of a teacher in the society. 
Due to the poor remunerations, neither the society nor the 
teacher herself have a high image of a teacher. If a 
society has high expectations and it looks upon the teacher 
as a highly respectable person, and if a person is proud to 
bo a teacher, it effects her performance. In the modern 
society, till today, a teacher is respected for the name¬ 
sake only. Far all practical purposes, the status of a 
school teacher is rather low. Even the teachers themselves 
do not think much of their profession and they have ranked 
it as a low status profession. Out of a total of 263 
teachers in the sample, 168 have rated teaching as a lew 
status profession. They do not want their sons and 
daughters to take-up this profession - at least not the 
school teaching. 

The work-load of an average school teacher has 
increased considerably because of tho increase in the 
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anrolment of girls in school. s, Thc expansion of secondary 
education in the last two decades has boon phenomenal. It 
surpassed oven the targets of development envisaged under 
tho throe Five Year Plans. The total enrolment in classes 
IX, X and XI in 1949 was 1 ,c5 million. It rose to 1.18 
million or 5.2 percent in 1950-51, 1 .85 million or 9.4/3 
in 1955-56. to 3.14 million or 11.3$ in 1960-61; to 5.24 
million or 17.8$ in 1965-66, . . . This impressive 

expansion cf education at the Secondary stage is mainly 
duo to : (l) the extension of facilities cf education at 
the elementary stage, especially in tho rural areas, 

(2) the general awakening among the backuard sections ef the 
population and their realization of the need to send their 
children, particularly girls, to secondary schools (3) the 
extension of facilities for secondary education in the 
rural areas and ( 4 ) liberal freu-conccssiens given to 

girls and pupils belonging to socially and economically 

32 

backuard communities" • 


The percentage of girls education is not so bright 
but still in the last 30 years in India it has increased 


by 23,4$, In the Union Territory of Delhi, during the 
year 1978-79, when the field uork for the present study 
uas dene, the total number of students in Delhi uas 
11 36900*. Out of it 503800 wore beys students and 63310Q 


uoro girl students. At tho secondary stage the total 

*AU'thQ statistlcTglvon in this’'paragraph '~Ts obtained fjrm 
the Directorate of Education Research & Development Division, 
Old Secretariat, Delhi. 
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number of students was 22110Q. Out of those 96900 were 
girl students and 124200 ucro boy students. Total number 
of teachers in Delhi in 1978-79 uas 42,523. Ths ratio of 
students and teachers in Delhi schools is 27;l f i.o, on 
an average there is one teacher for twenty seven children 
in Delhi schools. On an average, a school teacher takes 
3D to 25 classes par weak. Tho correction work has increased 
due to increase in the total number of students in each 
class. The teachers arc supposed to help in the organisa¬ 
tion of extra-curricular activities of the school. Emphasis 
on practical work and introduction of new courses and 
subjects have also increased their work load. On the top 
of all this, in many schools, the teachers are required to 
do clerical work, like keeping of record Is and files, 
collection of foes etc,, and do ether administrative 
uork as well. With so much of workload, normally teachers 
remain mentally, physically, and psychologically tired to 
bo able to do full justice to their profession. Even during 
their one or two free periods in a day, they remain busy in 
correcting the note-books of the students. Often they 
have to stay back in the school even after the working hours 
to finish correction work or to organize the other school 
activities. They find thoir professional training and norms 
of teaching, which they learnt during their training period, 
unrealistic in practical routine class-room teaching. They 
say that if they start teaching in accordance with the norms 
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of training colleges} they will never be able to complete 
the ccurso. 

Introduction of new courses, change of syllabus, 
stress on practical training, and a now approach to 
education as such have a negative effect on the teachers* 

The teachers generally find it difficult to keep pace with 
the ever-changing syllabus, introduction of now topics and 
methods of teaching. They arc expected to teach the 
topics which they thomeolvos have never road. What they 
studied at their undergraduate and post-graduate stage is 
taught in the higher secondary classes these days. Therefore, 
there is a psychological block to suggest to them that the 
standard of higher secondary education has become too high 
and there is no use in wrecking one's brain, time and 
energy to teach the topics uhich arc beyond the understanding 
level of the students* Whatever truth there is in such a 
belief, it definitely helps them in covering their oun 
weaknesses in the subject, and in providing a rationaliza¬ 
tion for not supplementing the text-berk knowledge uith 
their own extra-rseuing anc extra-efforts* 

The teacher-taught ratio is increasing everyday. 
Average teacher taught ratio in Delhi schools is 1:27, but 
in most of the schools it is even more. It is beyond the 
capacity of an average teacher to cepe up uith a class of 
40 to 50 children. They cannot pay attention to the 
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individual needs and problems of different students. 

One of the plausible explanation for the non-commit¬ 
ment of the government, aided and rural school teachers 
could be the quality of students they got to teach and the 
poor working conditions in the schools. These schools arc 
expected tc give admission to each and every school going 
age child. They cannot normally refuse to give admission 
to any child. For this reason, some of the mentally retarded 
and physically weak children also got admission in the 
government, aided and rural schools. Such children actually 
need special schools and special courses, but due to scarcity 
of such special schools and leek of auaroncss of the 
presence of such schools, many of the handicapped children 
arc put in the government schools. A good number of 
government, aided and rural school children are first- 
generation learners. Their parents or guardians are not 
themselves educated and hence net in a position to help 
the children in their studios fit heme. With such children 
the teachers also do not feel much inclined to work hard. 
Their aim remains to same-lieu finish the prescribed course 
and teach enough so that the students are able to get 
through the examinations. In contrast to the government 
schools, in public and central schools, children arc 
admitted after due uritten and oral selection tests and 
scrutiny of the family background. Those schools are vory 
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careful about choosing the students. Normally, the students 
cf public and central schools have better facilities at 
homo and in the school for education, Uith physically and 
mentally alert children end better family background end 
school facilities, the teachers also feel mere inclined to 
uork harder. Their efforts and harduork is often supported 
and rewarded by the cc-operation and concern cf the parents 
and the principal. Teaching intelligent and alert children 
is in itself a challenge. eJnrking extra-hand uith the 
children, and if they respond to their efforts favourably 
and show good results, then, their outstanding performance 
is in itself, an ample reward and a big incentive to the 
teachers. It is not suggested at all that the public 
school students and teachers are all good and committed or 
that the government school teachers and stueents are all net 
committed or net good. There are certainly many bright 
students in the government, aided and rural schools, or 
mediocre students in the public, schools but there percent¬ 
age in the respective schools is much luss. ,his point has 
been brought into the light only to suggest that the 
government school teachers are faced with a majority <• f 
mediocre students, who do net provide much incentive and 
challenge to the teachers, whereas the public school students 
and parents provide comparatively mere challenge and incLn 
tivc to the teachers. The working conditions and facilities 
in public and central schools are also better than the 
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other three typos nf schools, managementuisc, During 
field uotk it uns noticed that in many of the government 
schools, even the basic necessities uf formal system of 
education arc missing. In many government or aided schools, 
there is no proper seating arrangement for the children. 
Often there is no arrangement for tables and chairs for the 
students. They sit cn the fleer, and even on floor, 
sometimes no dori or petti i s provided. Sometimes there 
are no benches tc put their notebooks for writing. They 
just keep their note-books on their laps and write. Even 
blackboards, clusters and ether material aids like charts 
and maps etc. arc not enough in the school and sometimes 
teachers have to do even without them. Proper games 
fialds, goad building and good ventilation etc. are totally 
absent in many of the schools which are located in the 
heart of the city. 

Whatever the merits of double-shift system may be, 
in most of the government schools, it is very much resented 
by principles, teachers and students of the girls' school 
shift. They have tc. bo extra conscious about each single 
item of their school so that it is net destroyer 1 , stolen 
or damaged by the next shift students. They have to waste 
quite sometime each day in putting away their things under 
lock and key. Proper co—ordinaticn and mutual understanding 
betwoun the principals and staff members of the two shifts 
is oxceptic3nal than a rule in most of the double-shift 
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schools. Mostly they blame and criticise the ether shift 
students for the damages. 

Inspitc of poor working conditions and overwork, 
women teachers feel more cr less satisfied with their job 
and wish to continue in the teaching profession. 212 out 
uf 263 teachors in the sample have expressed their desiro 
to continue in the same profession. There are various 
ether reasons, like convenient uorking hours, and more 
holidays, etc. which encourage women tu continue in the 
teaching profession. For a majority cf them, it may not be 
possible to secure equally good cr better job, and therefore 
they uish to continue in their present profession. 

During the field work and intervious uith the 
teachers, it was revealed that ccmnitncnt, to one's profession 
is a cultivated attitude. There arc net many born-teachers, 
heat of the teachers become committed due to the various ■ 
side-bets. In majority of the eases, commitment to the 
profession, especially, in case of the women teachers, is 
uhat Becker termed as commitment -by-default. There are 
various other factors which add up to the commitment of 
teachers to the teaching profession. 

One of the important factors, as revealed during 
the interviews with the committed teachers is the family 
influence. Hew a person takes his nr her prefessiun 
largely dopends upon what a person learns to take it as. 
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Most of the; committed teachers said that they have learnt 
to take their profession seriously from their father, 
mother or some other family member. Some r.f the moral 
and social values and habitc f sincerity, punctuality 
and regularity arc imbibed into the personality of the 
individuals due tc; family influences, and social conditions. 
How seriously she takes her profession is dependent nn the 
attitude she has developed towards her • profession in 
hor childhood and adolescence. Habit of c'cdng hard uork, 
and to the host of one’s capacity, is a cultivated 
attitude. Those toachcrs who have developed such an 
attitude towards thoir profession, usually show bettor 
results and are more committed to their profession. 

Hou well is a teacher professionally trained to take 
up teaching profussion, is another factor, which influences 
her commitment to the profession. Cnc who is professionally 
trained in the skill of teaching, will bo in a better 
position to dc justice to hor profession, one get satisfac¬ 
tion out of it. 

The working conditions are equally important in 
influencing the professional commitment of the toachcrs. 

No matter hew seriously and earnestly a teacher takes her 
profession, if the working conditions are adverse, they arc 
bound to have negative influence on the commitment et the 
teachers and will effect her efficiency adversely. In 
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case of unman toachors, because of their dual responsibility 
of home and profession, the place of uork and thoir mobility 
is also an important factor in influencing thoir commitment 
to the profession. 

The main stress nf the present research is to find 
out firstly, uhothcr a co-relation exists between mobility 
and commitment of the women teachers at all, r.nd secondly, 
to fine! out uhich cf the mobility patterns are conducive 
to professional commitment and uhich arc a hindrance to it, 

In the following dhapter an effort has been made tu 
compare each of the mobility patterns with the level of 
professional commitment in order to find out an optimum 
mobility pattern to improve the teaching looming 
situation and the quality of education as a whole. 
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Co rela tion B etween Mobility and P _rofessional 
C"□ mmitm ent ' ' “ ' 

Even till today, the educated woman of India is 
oscillating between two opposing viewpoints, regarding 
status, role and her position in the society. 

One viewpoint i s , that being a mother, she is 
physically, emotionally and psychologically bsst suited 
to look after the needs" and welfare of her children. It is 
argued that “outside the home, where lies her primary roln, 
she has no part, or very little part to play and even if 
there is anything, it is definitely secondary and subject 
to the demands and exigencies of her role within the home 5 *. 

Her primary duty is to bring up her children properly 
and to look after the needs and welfare of her husband and 
the entire household. Only when a women provides a congenial 
home, the man is able to discharge his professional duties 
efficiently and effectively. By general consensus, it is 
agreed, and more so in India, where only a few remain 
unmarried, that the upbring of the children and care of the 
family members is primary duty and function of woman and, 
normally, under no circumstances, shoulo be neglected. 
Hitherto, it was only the women of the working classes 
and of rural areas, who shouldered the responsibilities 
a long with the men, of providing for the family, uhile the 
others, who belonged to the middle or upper classes and 




within 

urban areas, continuGd their activities /. their homes, and 
it uas considered the only and proper vocation for uomen. 

Even today, the society as a whole and the women themselves 
feel that if they take up employment seriously, there is 
every possibility of an undesirable situation arising in which 
they might not be able to give the required attention to 
either their children and home or to the professional 
duties. 

The other viewpoint is, that -''home is no special 
responsibility of woman only. If she is a companion of man, 
the companionship obviously cannot end at the precincts 
of the home. It definitely extends to the wider fields 
of life, in all its stresses and strains, in all its joys 
and sorrows, in the factory and on the farm, in the shop 
as well as in the office" . Therefore, women should have 
open to them, all avenues to life which are open to men. 

In the second viewpoint, the emphasis is on equality and 
sharing of the responsibilities, bot at home as well as 
outside the home. 

Traditionally also, the concept of sharing the 
responsibilities uas ,present, but it was devined between 
the home, and outside-the-lhome, activities. Uomon s domain 
was inside the homo and men's domnn was outside the house. 
Even till now, by and largo, the main broad winner of the 
family is the male member while woman looks after the house- 
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hold chores and responsibilities, Man provides the 
financial support to the family by earning yagas through 
uorl< outside the house, uhiie woman looks after the proper 
management of the household uithin the home. HcrmaHy, 
even nou, most uornen in India, pro.for to occupy themselves 
with their homes and they take up jobs outside the home 
only uhen compelled to da so by circumstances. 

In the changing economy of today, it has become 
increasingly necessary far educated uomen in big cities like 
Delhi, to take up suitable employment and earn a living. 

A bulk of families hove an income which is far bclou uhet 
is compatible uith minimum standards of living. The average 
pur capita,' per annum income of people in India is Pc,275 
only , Uith the spread of ejducation these minimum standards 
are rising, along uith the cost of living and the field of what 
may be regarded as the ^necessities of life*. >hc aspiration 
level of men, uomen and children everywhere is on increase. 

More variety of things are available in the markets today, 
and more things are wanted by the people. It was observed 
during field work that the children of a majority of the 
teachers, go to public schools, which often involve rJis~ 
proportionate expenditure on one single item of education. 
People aspire for better food, clothing an r! housing facili - 
ties for their families. It is likely that higher expenditure 
on individual items is due to the breaking up of the joint 
family system in the cities. In tho joint 




family system it was difficult for 
parents bo have their ijay in the natters of thoir oun 
children and family. Increased standards end the cost of 
living, and increase in the wants end aspirations of the 
people, has made it even more difficult for the people to 
live with one source of family income. It is difficult, 
therefore, for the educated uamon, to whom the opportunities 
arc also available, to remain silent and aloof uithout making 
whatever contribution they can, to the family income, and 
give better comforts to her family. The fallowing two 
tables give a comparison of the income of the women 
teachers and the male members of thoir family: 


Tab le Nc_. _5_._1_ 

Income of tho Women Teachers in the sample accord¬ 
ing to tho types of schools, managomontwisc» 


S.No. Income group 


9Type of school s m anagomontwis c 
J Govt. Aided Cent- Pub Roral 
ral lie 


T otal 


1 . 501-750 


8 


16 


3 41 

(15.6,0 


2. 

751 -1 000 

28 

3. 

1001 -1250 

56 

4. 

1251 -1500 

11 


9 


11 

1 6 

17 

9 

81 

(30.8#) 

34 

5 

2 

5 

102 

(38 ,B%) 

10 

0 

0 

1 

22 

(8,470 

3 

1 

Q 

1 

13 

(4.97S) 


5. Above 1500 
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6 . 

7 . 


No reply 
Total 


4 

(1 . 552 ) 


115 


75 26 27 


10 


N »B . S Figures in tho brackets show percentage in each 
category. 

The above data makes it clear that I 

i) 102 teachers earn between 13.1000 and 13.1 250 p.m. 

ii) 81 teachers earn between lb.750 and St.1000 p.m. 

iii) 13 teachers earn above !h.1500. 

Table Mo.5.2 


Income of the spouse or the guardians of the women 
teachers in the sample, according to the type of 
schools, managerncntuisc. 




Tvpcs of 

schoo 

Is menacemuntui 

sc 

5. No 

. Income Group 

Govt. 

Added 

Cl nt 
ral 

Pub 

lie 

Rural 

T otal 

1 . 

5 01 -75 0 

24 

11 

4 

E 

4 

51 

(19.4;^) 

2. 

751-1000 

75 

47 

22 

7 

10 

1 60 

(50.8$) 

3. 

1 001 -1 250 

3 

4 

0 

1 

3 

11 

(4.2$) 

4. 

1251-1500 

1 0 

6 

2 

1 

1 

20 

(7.6$) 

5 . 

Above 1500 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

(l .9$) 

5 * 

No reply 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

(2,3$) 

7. 

T o tal 

115 

75 

28 

27 

18 

263 


ir.B.: Figures in the brackets shou the percentage in eaoh 
category• 

Tho above data reveals that! 

i) 160 spouse earn batuoon Rs.750 and 1000 

ii) 51 spouso earn between Ra.SOI and 750. 

iii) 5 spouse earn above Rs.1500* 




Comparison of tabic numbers 5.1 and 5.2 reveals that 
unman teachers are in fact uarning more than the male members 
of their family. According to tabic number 5.1, maximum 
number of teachers, i.a. 102, out of 255 or 35,67*1 fall 
under category 3 of the income group. It means that the 
income of 102 teachers is between fb.iono/- to fo.1250/- 
par month. In comparison to them, the maximum number of 
cases, i.e., 160 out of 263 or 60. B% of the eases in table 
number 5.2, (i.e. income of the spouse or the guardians), 
fall under category 2.of the income group. It means that 
the income of the husbands, fathers or the guardians of 
the uemen tcachors is butucen Rs.750/- to Rs.lOQO/- per month. 

The comparison of the tuo tables suggest that on an 
average, women teachers arc earning more then the male 
members of their family, or at least, their contribution 
to the family income is equal to the marc munbers. 3y 
entering into teaching profession, the women teachers of 
Delhi have almost doubled their family inccnv.. 

Under such circumstances, when home and children ore 
still her primary responsibility and uorkinn outside the 
home - a necessity, the question of women's plnCL of work 
and choice of profession becomes even mere important. In 
addition to her family commitments, she is expected tc 
equally share the responsibilities of her profession. 

Every working woman faces the problems of duality of 
commitments and loyalitie?. 
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Far women, teaching profession provides happy 
solution. Nat only that unman am in demand in teaching 
profession, hut it is women- nIso, who wish to join this 
prurcssiun in compBrisun tu rnriny of chej other dei* fcssions, 
Thoro aro various points in favour of teaching profession. 

A few amongst thorn arcs that this profession provides 
convenient working hours? fewer working hours, mere 
holidays; it is a respectable and socially approved prcfe~ 
ssion for woman, women are temperamentally better suited 
for this profession and that with extra hard work, she is 
able to look after the household as well as the professional 

responsibilities. 

A study carried, out by the Y.U.C.A. of India has 
revealed that ‘‘'Teaching is by far the predefinent single 
area of (employment far wane.n. In 1366, it provided employ** 
rnent to as muoh ns throe-fourths of all educated and 
trained women. Within the profession, primary school 
teaching accounted for about 7d percent of the teachers, 
followed, at seme distance, by secondary scfmc 1 teaching 
(20 percent). Mot only is teaching the most important 
existing profession for women; it is also likely to grow 
in importance. In feet within the short span of three 
years, 1963 to 1 966, from two thirds of all professional 
employment for 'woman, it has come to account for throe— 
fourths 5 '^. Such is the growing popularity of teaching 
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profession among the women professionals. 

A working woman not only faces the problems of dual 
commitment and double the work, but she is » ls0 oxposed to 
hazards of working outside the home than man. There is an 
increasing danger bo personal safety of women living alone 
or moving about alone. It is likely to prove a serious 
deterrent to the practice of self-reliance, independent 
vocation and 1 ree movement of women. At many places uomen 
are unable lg practice their calling as teachers, doctors 
and nurses without fear of harassment, ho sarly improvement 
can be expected in these matters in view of the deterioration 
in law and order and the tendency of some political parties 
to give asylum to anti-social elements for their own ends. 

Even with these limitations and conditions of work, 
however, the percentage of working uomen is increasing day 
by day. It suggests that incentives and imperatives for 
working are stronger than the deterrents for the educated 
woman of today and it is due to their own sheer determina¬ 
tion and courage that they are able to continue? in their 
professional activities. 

The above review of the conflict of the old and now 
norms and values of society, the dilema of commitment, and 
the adverse conditions of work, clearly brings out the 
position of working women in Delhi. With this background 
in mind, the position of women teachers with regard to their 
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Table No, 5,3 

Hobility Patterns and Professional Commitment 
of the teachers in the sample* 


J .. X... -t 


n t <■ * - 




!i Xho, JLqb.i.Ujy. 

Levol of | T]p UQr< j Downward rHorizon No 

commitment j tel. nobility 

_ „ T A - rt_- af?i rn-mnw- «-.« » >r *’-» ^ 


Total 


1* 


yjjba joeJ gr<fg-a 


Host 

Committed 


G 


1 


("M.i/O 


o 


2, Committed 


3* 


Loss 

Committed 


37 3 8 B 56 

( 66 °;) ( 18 . 73 ) ( 14 . 43 ) ( 14 . 23 ) 

no 11 35 72 180 

( 34 , 4)0 ( 6 , 1 / 3 ) ( 19 . 43 ) ( 403 ) 


4 , 


5* 


Least 

Committed 


T otal 


4 


(27.7;$) (5.5i«) (22.2^) («.4?) 


112 15 

175 = 66.53 


48 


80 


16 


263 


rtrM-.Xi* *. i*.' 


The above table makes it clear that; 

% ( * no ru( n f fl-ip mnst Committed 

i) maximum numoor i.o. 88,B/* or ^no n f h fall 
teachers, and 66^ of the comittsd teachers faU 

under upward mobility pattern. 

\ , • _ a ny' n f fhr. less committod and 

ii Plaximum number i.b, ^ or - u undBr n0 . 

44.4? Of the least committed teachers foil unoer 

mobility pattern. 
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of the teachers, the mobility cf the second and third 
category teachers is less. Out of a total of 196 teachers 
only 118 teachers or 59.5/a of teachers have experienced 
any mobility and the rest i.n, 00 cr 40.4/a fell under no- 
mobility pattern. Those figures suggest that the category 
three and four teachers are loss mcbilu as compared tc the 
category one and tuo teachers. Thus the hypotheses that 
there is a carolation between mobility and commitment and 
that mobility is positively co-rclatcd with commitment arc 
true. The above table has made it clear that the committed 
teachers arc more mobile than the lessor committed teachers. 
No mobility or stagnation has resulted in lesser commitment 
and stagnation. There is no case of category one in the 
fourth pattern of mobility, fiaximum number of category one 
and tuo (most committed and committed respectively) 
teachers belong to upuard mobility pattern. 

In contrast to this, the maximum number of less 
committed teachers i.c. (72 or 40$) and the least committed 
teachers (1B or 44.4/a), fall under the no-mobility pattern 
This indicates that no-mobility adversely affect professional 
commitment of teachers and upuard mobility is conducive to 
commitment. 

Out of a total of 40 eases of horizontal mobility, 

39 belong to category threo and four, suggesting that 
horizontal mobility is also negatively co-rclatcd uith 
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professional commit ment. 

Out of a total of 15 eases of downward nobility, 12 
belong to category throe and four of less-cormnittcri and 
loast committed teachers, suggesting that downward mobility 
is also not conducive to commitment. 

In case of the category one and two teachers, most 
of thorn, i.o. 8, out of 9 in the first category, and 37 
out of 56, in the second category belong to upward mobility. 
It suggests that upward mobility is conducive to commitment, 
and positively correlated with it. 

A further analysis and detailed study of each of the 
nine mobility patterns and the four levels of commitment as 
mentioned and explained in the proviuus chapter will help 
in giving a further insight into the corrolati' n of mobility 
and professional commitment. 

The Tablo No. 5.4 gives an idea of the correlation 
of commitrrient with sach typo of mobility pattern. The 
basic three patterns of mobility i.o* (ij vertical, 

(ii) horizontal and (iii) nc-mobility have be^n subdivided 
into nine other types of mobility, depending upon whether 
the teachers have changed the occupation itself or they 
have come from another state, or the mobility is within 
Delhi schools, or within the same school. All these patterns 
of mobility have boon discussed in detail in the chapter 
three of the thesis. 
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T able No.5.4 

Correlation Between Mobility Patterns and t'r 
various Catenaries of Commitment. 


lobility 

Datterns 


. C,atso or ■ t „Qf.commitment 


Total 

UD 5 
VO 5 
Total 


Total 

N 9 

Grand 

Total 

Note 1: 
Note 2s 


(T o s t 


Less 

Least 

Total 

committed 

Committed 

Committed 

Ccinmittf 

;;d 

(scores 

(scores 

(score= 

score= 


21-25 pts) 

*li“2J3 pts) 

_ l.V-JS. jjtsJ, 

6-1 u pts) £ 

0(0) 

2(3.4) 

2(1.1) 

0(0) 

4(1,5) 

2(22.6) 

8(14.3) 

13(7.2) 

2(11 .1) 

25(9.5) 

2(22.2) 

16(28.5) 

36(2C.0) 

2(11 .1) 

56(21.3) 

4(44.4) 

11 (19.6) 

11(6.1) 

1(5.6) 

27(10.3) 

8(30.8) 

37(66 .6) 

62(34.4) 

5(27.0) 

bX *mr zt-Mi ,.m. i . «. ™ 

112(42.6) 

0(0) 

2(3.6) 

10(5.5) 

1(5.6) 

13(4.0) 

0(0) 

1 (1 .8) 

1(0.6) 

0(0) 

2(0.0) 

0(0) 

3(5.4) 

11(6.1) 

1(5.6) 

15(5.7) 

0(0) 

5(8.9) 

10(5.5) 

2(11.1) 

17(6.4) 

1 (11.1) 

3(5.4) 

25(13,9) 

2(11 .1) 

31(11.8) 

1(11.1) 

8(14.3) 

35(19.4) 

4(22.2) 

43(10.3) 

0(0) 

8(14.3) 

72(40) 

8(44.4) 

88(33.4) 





ss:S5;Sssa 

9(3.4) 

56(21.2) 

180(60.1) 

18(5.0) 

263(100, o; 

euros in th( 

a bracket are the percor 

itage ui' 

the grand 


Mob ility patterns 

VUl = Vertical upward mobility from a different occupation 
to this nrofossion 


VU2 = Vertical upward mobility from other states to Delhi* 
VU3 a Vertical upward mobility within Delhi schools 
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\J U4 = Vortical upward mobility uithin the same schools. 

1/D5 = Vertical downward mobility from other states of Delhi. 
VD6 = Vortical downward mobility within Delhi schools. 

H7 = Horizontal mobility from other state to Delhi 
HQ = Horizontal mobility within Delhi schools. 

N9 = No mobility 
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The above table reveals that out of 9 most committed 
teachers, eight or 8S,8^ y had vertical mobility of cither 
of the four types. There is only one case of horizontal 
mobility within Delhi schools - in case cf category 1 of 
teachers. Similarly, most of the category 2 teachers 
also, uho secured between 16 to 2D points, belong to verti¬ 
cal mobility pattern. 

Maximum cases of most committed teachers i.e. four 
out of nine, fall under upward mobility within the some 
school. This indicates two things. Firstly, that promo¬ 
tions serve as an incentive for better performance and 
secondly, that the teachers develop certain attachment 
with the school in which they are teaching. Thus institu¬ 
tional commitment enhances their professional commitment. 

By staying in one school and by getting adequate apprecia¬ 
tion in the form of promotions, etc,, they are able to 
identify themselves with the school and the children. They 
develop certain emotional attachment with the institution. 
The feeling of belongingness make them more attached with 
the school. They are prepared to make sacrifices for the 
sake of the institution. It is not only attachment with the 
institution which helps in the development of professional 
commitment but it is also the attachment and adjustment 
with the principal and the other staff-members which 
facilitates their task of teaching. 
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Every committed teacher, wants to make some experi" 
ments of her own to see which is the best way of teaching 
or dealing with the children. Sometimes the results of 
their experiments do not bear fruits within a year or two. 
Fieanuhile, if she is transferred to another place, she is 
unable to see the results of her experiments. It frustrates 
her. On the other hand, if she stays in one institution 
for a longer time, she is able to see the results of her 
experiments. Further by staying in one school for a long 
time, she comes to know about the students more thoroughly. 
In due course, she gets acquainted with the parents of the 
children, their family background and their individual 
problems. She gets a chance to work consistently with the 
students and if need bo, their parents too. JUst as a 
mother sees her children grow and understands their problems 
from the earliest stages, a committed teacher is also 
able to understand her students as they grou end progress 
from one class to another. 

A teacher who is in the school for a long time, sees 
the growth and progress of the school for a lung time and 
gets personal satisfaction in its progress. Besides, 
appropriate appreciation of teacher's efforts through 
promotions gives her moral boost end encourages her to do 
better. It makes her job more pleasant. It enhances her 
prestige within the school, the new commers respect her 
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more because of her seniority and performance , She rises 
high or in her oun sei: 1 esteem. Uhat is expected from her 


and what she chinks of herself 
the expectations. Thus it can 
within the same school is most 


conditions her to live upto 
be said that upward mobility 
conducive to the profession” 


al commitment of the women teachers. 


More than 44/2 cf the most committed teachers hncJ 
this type of mobility. More than 28jS of the committed 
teachers had this type cf mobility. Gy joining in Delhi 
schools, they have improved on their social and financial 
status. Thoro is only one or 11.1/2 of most committed and 
8 nr 14,2/2 of the committed teachers who had Horizontal 
mnb'J. iity „ 


Out of a total of 5G committed teachers, 16 teachers 
(constituting 28,5^2 of total) belong to the '’upward mobi¬ 
lity within the same school” pattern or the fourth pattern 
of mobility. 

but of a total of 56 committed teachers, 37 or 66.1;2 
teachers belong tc. the upward mobility pattern; 3 teachers 
to downward mobility pattern? 8 teachers to horizontal 
mobility pattern end 8 teachers to no-mobility pattern. 

This indicates that upward mobility is positively correlated 
with the commitment of teachers. 


There aro 180 less committed teachers in the samplo, 
maximum number of loss committed teachers i.1. 72 or 40/2 cf 
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them belong to the no-mobility pat'em* This shows that no- 
mobility is negatively correlated w/hi crofensioncl commit¬ 
ment. No-mobility produce stagnate and creates a negative 
attitude towards their profession a rig tbs teachers. 

Out op 180 less-committed teachers, £2 or 34.4/a belong 
to upward mobility pattern? 11 or 6,1$ to downward mobility 
pattern and 35 or 19.4$ to horizontal nobility pattern. 

There uere 18 least committed teachers in the sample. 
They secured between 6 to 10 points of commitment. Out of 
18 teachers, 5 or 27.7$ belonged to upward mobility pattern;; 

1 or 5,6$ belong to downward mobility pattern; 4 or 22*2', i 
to horizontal mobility pattern one 8 or 44.4/1 to no-mobility 
pattern. Again the results indies is chat a maximum number 
of least committed teachers are in no-mobility pattern. 


It 


reconfirms that no-mobility ip no 


ativoly correlated 


to the professional commifcnvnvh of 


the teachers. 


The first two categories ir; 
recognized as that of committed ten 
are living upto the expectations of 


above table have been 
cnerrg i.c. teachers who 
choir profession, The 


third and fourth categories 
of : not-committod’ teachers 


have b - n recognized as that 
These reaohors are not doing 


full justice to their 


profession, 


end aro not upto the level 


of good teachers. 


Therefore in Table 5.5 the four categories of 




commitment are.reduced to the Ujo broad categories 
' committed ! and 5 not-c-omitted* teachers. Also th 
mobility patterns are reduced 00 the: four bread nr: 
of mobility viz.:, ’upward', 5 downward ! , 'horizont” 
’no-mobility' patterns. 


cf 


c nine 
ttorns. 
1 * a nd 
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Distribution of the teachers in the sample 
according to the bread categories of 
'commitment 1 and f mobility-patterns' . 
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The above table indicates 

that, out 

of a tota 

1 of 263 

oases, only 63 

or 24.7/ 

(D f ! f r_ 

cohere, in the sample, fall 

under the broad 

category 

of th.. committed teachers, 

choreas 

the 

rest, i.e. 

196 or 76/3 of the 

teachers, 

have been 

rated 

■noc-committed 1 

teach ors 

• c j 0 i n 

out of 55 

casus of 



commit tod teachers, 45 or 69.2/1 fall undar upward mobility 
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pattern" 3 or 4..6ft uno'c. 


nun'jp.ro mobility pr.ttern; 9 ox 


13.6,j in horizontal mobility r-r.ttc. rn 
the '• no-ii-ob: Hty • pat ;a:?p. Th. r.baj. 


rc 8 t., 14.2/j under 
anolysics reveals 


that maximum cases 


g jar,acted t.../cnfall under fcho 


upward mobility pattern. It indicat .c thev. upward 
mobility is most conducive to pr^f. ssiun.il commitment. 

Cut of a total a; -.96 unocrninitosd teachers, 67 or 
33*3/1 .iad upward mobixity, 12 or 6 /j had downward mobility; 

S3 or IScS/i had horizontal mobility and BO or 40/b had 
! no-mobility '* . This shown that no "inability had an adverse 
bearing on the commitment of the teachers and that it is 
negatively correlated with commitment, liaximum number 
•of uncommitted teachers belong to the ' no-mobility' pattern. 

An analysis of taolo ho. 5.4 also suggests that 
the teachers who received promotions; or changed schools 
or jcbsj end improved thoir social nr financial g-catus, 
ar j more committod to their profession than tease teachers 
who had downward mobility, horizontal mobility or no—mobility, 
1 r. ease of uncommitted teachers, duo bo no change in thoir 
status and school, s'Oeigna'cion has occurred• There is no 
incentive for chain c.j do more work. They have nothing to 
Ieoh forward toc Plcgt of the category four teachers hsvo 
net joined this profession duo to needomic interest or 
interest in the profession. They wanted to have £ supple¬ 
ment income and school provided a brook from the monotony 
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of tasks at home. Being an earning member, 
i.iore prestige at home and they had more say 


they received 
in the family 


matters. 


Host of the 


ter oh erg froi 


ca, 


'-j U o_ j u i I X 1 O I. 


and 


f ou r 


eh cued poor acsdamic and professional perform- r.cc, They 
are not aware of the latest methods of teachinn, nor they 
bother about them. They have their cun set mays cf teaching. 
They have not much expectations from the students also. 

They think that the present system of education snei the 
syllabus is too much of a burden on the students and the 
teach ere. They are critical of everything i.e. of the 
education system, the management, the principals,surroundings 
of the school, the staff members and the students etc. 

They do net seem to bo satisfied uith their job. They fuel 
that they have got stuck up in this profession. They 
cannot leave it, because it provides good salary, leisure 
time, and holidays. They are sticking to the teaching 


profession because they see no other possibility of their 
getting a better job in future. Teachers with no-nobility 
develop negative attitude towards their profession. 

Horizontal mobility is also negatively correlated to 
commitment. Very few, i.e, only nine teachers of the 


category one and two 1 .ken together had horizontal 
mobility, whereas 39 teachers of category throo 
and four taken together had horizontal mobility. 
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Downward mobility is also not- conducive to commitment. 
Only three teachers out of a total of 55 teachers belonging 
to the broad category of committed to sobers, had downward 
mobility whereas 12 teachers of category three arid four, 
projected downward mobility. 

Those teachers who arc transferred from one place to 
another without any financial or social gain, regret it. 
Unless the transfer is made on request, teachers do net 
normally wish to chance their school. 


horizontal mobility or transfers from one school to 
another ore conducive to commitment if they arc done on 
request of the teachers. If the distance of the school from 
home is toe much and if she is transferred te r. nearby school, 
shu welcomes it. It saves lot of her time and energy. 3ho 


feels that, as the transfer is done on her own request, 
she- should devote more tine to the professional demands. 
Teachers whe have come to Delhi duo te marriage, husband's 
ur father's transfer dc net mind the change of school because 
it enables them to stay with the family "nr usually they 
arc bettor off financially also, bur those teacher® who 
do nut got any firncicl gr in, regret it and it hampers the 


commitment to thoir profession. 


Host of the teacher a who have ooon transferred from 
an urban school to a rural school or from a conveniently 
locatsd school to a far off school, regret such mobility, 
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c.nd it nas a negative effect cn thci:-: commitment to the 
prof 1 g ssior. 

They regret such mobility, even if it is n transfer 
on promotion or upward mobility. But it hoc a von new voors'fcr 
afiwso fcffuct Gn the corinr.ltmi.nt, if it is horizontal 
mebility, Tonchors of rural schools dc not gut any extra 
allowance in thu form cf T.A. Thu public transport service 
is fiat good and bunco they have to unit for hours for the 
busesj They have to start very early fer the school and 
they ?rrj back heme: very Into. They are already tired off 
before reaching the school end they rorcein in a hurry to 
got brack home, depending un the timing of the public 
transport. The frequency of buses fur the, rural schools is 
very poor rand hence the teachers cannot afford to miss 
the bus,, Due to conveyance- problems a other related 
problems, teachers normally regret transfers cr going to 
a far-off school or a rural scnuol. Teaching the rural 
children is also morn time consuming and needs extra 
labour, Village children arc mostly first generation 
learners and hence they do net got any help in studios from 
thsir family members. In fact, mostly the village parents 
have a negative attitui? tewr-rds education, ih& teachers in 
in the rural schools not only have to teach the children,but they 
have to convince their parents that education is godd for their 
children. The teachers have to divots lept qf time and: energy 

on teaching the basic principle qf personal and public hygiene 
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apart from the prcscrijbou syllabus* Dun to the distances 
and oth'jr related problems, teachers normally regret 
transfers or going to a far off school or a rural school. 

There- wore only four teachers from the sample, uhu 
uero transferred from a rural school to the urban school 
of Delhi. Out of those four, one ccmcs under category 
one, i.e. she is one among the nine most committed teachers. 
For the major part of her career she uns in o rural 
school. She took tho task of teaching the rural children, 
as a challenge, staying in one school for more then 
fifteen years, gave her satisfaction of achieving something 
in life. She still fools emotionally attached uith that 
rural school but the change from a rural te an urban 
school has not effected her professional commitment. She 
has cerr.-:: to an urban school on medical grounds end hence 
the-; change of school has helped her in devc-tinc maximum 
time possible for the school activities. 

Out of the rest of the three teachers, two requested 
for the transfer ano hence thuir motility is positively 
co-re Intod uith their profossinal commitment. Cno 
teacher, uho belonged to the third category of commitment, 
the change of school had no effect on her commitment as 
thjjj distance of both the schools is the same cad she could 
get direct bus from home to those schools. 

Through data analysis and interviewing the teachers, 
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ir. use! i ound that s -c-jaoher has tn prepare more for 
teaching in on urban school than a rural school because in 
an urban school parents take comparatively mere interest in 
uhat is being taught in the school. In contrast tn it, in 
a rural school, thu parents and the other relatives of 
the children ore lease interested in the education of their 
daughters. On the: slightest pretext, o.n. any family 
function, birth of a cnild in thu family, harvesting season 
etc., they detain tneir daughters at homo. Class work and 
homo work docs net have much meaninc for them. 


In fact teachers of a rural school have to coax the 
children and the parents to come to the school regularly. 
Under such circumstances the teachers also feel compara¬ 
tively less responsible for the education of the children. 
There arc too many negative factors in teaching the rural 
school children and unless a teacher is herself a committed 
and sincere worker, she does not fuel like wasting her time 
and energy on them. 


In rural schools, fewer oxtra-curricular activities 
are organized because of tho resistance from the parents, 
Thoy do not allow their daughters to sing, dance cr act on 
tho stage. Thoy dc not want their daughters to participate 
in games and sports. Thus a teacher in o rural school, 
devotes more time In convincing the parents about tho 
importance of education and co-curricular activities, and 
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popji'nol and public hygiene etc,, then importing extra 
knowlodge about the subject, if a teacher accepts the 
eh a lion go of toe chi no the rural school chilrir..n, she docs 
not fool happy if, in eno middle of 'nor efforts, she is 
transferred to an urban school. Rut on the uhclu, majority 
of the, teachers feel that ihuro is nu point in wrecking 
their brains and wasting extra time end energy un the 
children from rural s ••vie.1 because, inepitu of their 
best efforts they do r.c t out shine in academic performance. 

In conclusion it can bo said that ovary teacher 
trkus seme time tu adjust to the nou situations in a now 
school. She takes time to understand her students, the 
staff and the principal. By the time shu gets to know her 
surroundings, if she is transferred again she fools disturbed, 
During the joining time, she is not abj-o tc give her best 
to the school. Her planning of toachino the different 
topics of the syllabus and her approach of dueling uith 
the individual problems cf her Btuocnes- etc. gets 
disturbed, fad-term transfers arc regretted by the 
principals, the teachers and the students -& wall. All 
the throe suffer from such mid-term transfers. It was 
found that horizontal transfers not conducive to the 

professional commitment of the toachcrs unless they arc 
made on request or they provide some convenience to the 

teacher, 




nobility of teachers d 


s affect their profcssionol 


commitment, lipuard mobility within the same school is most 
conducive to the professional commitment end no mobility is 
least conducive to the commitment, horizontal mobility end 
downward mobility is conducive to eh,, commitment, if made 
on request, end not otherwise. Upward mobility in ail 
its farms is positively co-rolatod with profession?1 


commitment. 


Professional commitment is a cultivated attitude. 
Initially tucchcrs develop it duo to sumo family influence 
"r due to personal experiences. Professional commitment 


of the teachers can be enhanced by providing adequate 
facilities, incentives, appreciation, recognition end 
promotions. Appreciation of work in the form af promotions, 
nr recognition in seme; ether form, is very well taken by the 
teachers and it enhances their professional commitment. 


A convenient distance i.c. if they cm reach their school 
within half r.n hour or if they do not have to change buses, 
.is conducive to tho commitment. Frequent transfers arc 
negatively co-rolated with commitment, Professional 
training required for entering irit ; teaching profession 
was not much and hence it was easy for uveryO'.ty to enter 
into this profession. Put as the professional requirements 


for entering into teaching profession ore increasing, and 
many more jobs arc now available to the women and arc 
considered respectable, it can bu hoped that only those women 
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In order to get a better insight into the problem 
of ' nobility and Professional Commitment', it was considered 
advantageous to urits case histories of tha "most committed" 
teachers in the sample. Analysis of the data revealed that 
nine teachers in the sample have secured more than tuenty 
points of commitment. Ca^e histories of these nine teachers 
are given in the present chapter. 

All the teachers in this category have long teaching 
experience. With the exception of only one committed 
teacher, (case history No,8), all of them have teaching 
experience, ranging from eleven years to over tuenty-six 
yoars. ‘Jith tho exception of only one teacher (case 
history Nn.g) who drifted to the teaching profession due 
to circumstances and opportunity, all of them have chosen 
teaching profession in preference to other careers. 

Their conscious decision to choso teaching profession for 
their career, and their adherence to this profession is 
an indicator of their commitment to the teaching 
profession. 

A majority of them, i.o., five out of nine teachers 
are unmarried and they have dedicated their whole 
to their profession. However, it should not be interpret 
that the married teachsre are less committed to their 
profession or, that marriage comes in the way of professional 
commitment. The researcher made it a point 
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principal of the sample schools 9 during the interview with 
them, their opinion about the difference in the performance 
of married and unmarried teachers. Invariably, all the 
principals categorically stated that in their opinion, 
marriage is no hindgrance to professional commitment. Almost 
all of the principals agreed to the point that usually 
there comes a period, ranging from tuo to five years after 
marriage, when married women teachers sometimes faulter 
in discharging their professional dutios efficiently. It 
is due to the demands of adjustment with therinlawfi and the 
new-way of life that sometimes they are not been able to 
do justice to their profession. Once they get settled in 
their now homo and thoir infant children grow to the school¬ 
going age, the married teachers are as hard working and 
sincere workers as the unmarried or single teachers. 

Thu case histories also reveal that commitment to 
one’s profession is a cultivated attitude, and in almost 
all the cases, the committed teachers developed the habit 
of sincere work either due to the influences at home or 
due to other social influences. 

Case histories number 2 and 4 suggest that sometimes 
devotion to certain ideals or religious sect also help in 
promoting professional commitment among womon teachers. 

In such cases the upward mobility acts as an added incentive 
to professional commitment. 
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Case history number 9 reveals that sometimes teachers 
develop commitment to the profession cnly after they have 
worked in it for some length of time. In this ease-history) 
commitment of the teacher to tho profession grou 
stronger with yoars and experience. She ended up in 
taking the teaching profession as a life long career and 
disregarding., all the propo S3. Is of marriage. 

There aro only a feu eases of born-teachers, like 
tho first case history. She started teaching when she 
was a child. Her ambition is to continue teaching oven 
after ratiromont by opening her own private sehoo1. 

Following arc the case histories of the teachers 
who have learnt to love their profession with uhe years 
and who immensely enjoy the task of teaching. These 
teachers have learnt to overcome all the hurdles in 
discharging their duties as professionals and aro noo 
only fully aware of their responsibilities towards their 
students, nation and humanity as a whole, but arc also 
discharging their duties with full enthusiasm, dovetion 

and commitment. 

Case Hist p ry Nq_^l 

1. Age 45 years 

2. Marital status Married 

3. Teaching oxp. Hore than 20 years 

4. Designation P.G.T, 

5. Subject Chemistry 
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Ucry attractive and charming, she hails from Bombay. 

She is a born teacher and she knows it too. She was born 
in Bombay and brought up at Poona and Nagpur. As far 
back as shn can recall, she has boon teaching either her 
youngor brothers and sisters, or weaker students of her 
own class or even children of her neighbourhood. Sho has 
five brothers and two sisters. She is second child in the 
family. 

She herself is a first class student throughout. 

She started getting scholarship from class three and 
received one or the othor scholarship till the ond of her 
education. She completed her matric in 1947; B.Sc. in 1954; 

M.Sc. in 1957, and did B.T. from Agra University in 1964 
securing First Division in each examination. 

Her father was an army engineer in Burma during the socond 
world war. After the war in 1945, ho settled down in India 
as a civil engineer in P.tl.d,, but again he joined army in 
1949 and later on retired as an army officer. She has 
liberal minded parents, grand-parents and other family 
members. From her early childhool, she was brought up in 
a nationalistic atmosphere. She and hor other brothers, 
sisters and friends were all full of patriotic feelings 
and they used tc got immense pleasure in singing 'vando' 
matram* and ether patriotic songes in front of Tommies. 

Once, they were even locked up in their school room for one 
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day, for singing patriotic songs and putting on national 
flag on their shirts. As a student she was a member of 
the students' congress. 

Dr. Nathu, then President cf the International 
Scout Association, and her teacher, is hor ideal till 
today. She leeks upon him as her guide and respects him 
for his strong character and contribution to national 
reform and freedom. 

In intermediate, she took science and biology, 
because everybody at home, especially her grant father 
wanted her to become a doctor. Sho even got admission in 
five different medical colleges, but during summer vacations 
she rend a book cn madam Curio, which changed her mind to 
do her graduation in chemistry instead of biology. 

She was an active participant in the college cultural 
activities. She used to play leading rolos in Urdu dramas. 
Impressed by her acting on the college stage, ono, the 
famous actor-director Gurudatt offered bar the loading 
role in his film Pyasc. He even gave hor the script to 
decide whether she will be interested in playing the 
heroines role, but she was nee interested in the film 
career and so declined the offer. 

Regarding marriage, hor only condition uas that tho 
por.cn should bo intelligent and of high intellectual calibre 
Sho met hor husband at some friend's party in Delhi,. With 
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tho approval of her parents end relatives she got married 
to him in 1050, She was 25 years old at that time. 

Her husband, President's special award winner, is 
an army officer. He was a squadron loader at the time of 
her marriage. Her first child, a son, was born in 1959, 
and then twin daughters in 1962. Hor husband was 
transferred to Tojpur during war with China. During this 
period she stayed with her parents at Dohradun and did 
B.T., while her parents looked after the children. 

After completing B.T., she got her first appointment 
as a teacher in 1963 in Dohradun only. Later on in 1964, 
when her husband returned from the front and get posted 
to 3embay, she started a small schoc.l in hor own flat to 
teach her own and some friends' children. 

Again her husband was transferred to Delhi in 1965. 
Hero she joined Sal Bharti Air Perce Central School as a 
teacher. She welcomed a job in Central School, because it 
provided the facility of getting her own transfers adjusted 
according to hor husband's transfers. In between, she was 
offered lecturership in colleges at different places, but 
she dcciinod these offers and three chances of P.G.T. offers 
in other schools, because she wanted to stay in a Central 
School, whore she could bo. transferred to different parts 
of India, according to hor husband's transfer. She firmly 
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bulitivos that during infancy and early childhood, children 
should stay uith their parents only, because staying auay 
from the parents is harmful for the proper development of 
child's personality. 

Her cun transfers and postings of her husband to 
different places did not really affect her commitment to 
the teaching profession. Sho is not only competent in 
teaching her oun subject end the other science subjects, 
but sho cun easily teach other subjects like, literature, 
Sanskrit and social sciences with equal competence and 
confidence. In her lung career in the teaching profession, 
she has taught various subjects at different places and 
schools and at each place she has earned the reputation 
of a good committed teacher. 

At prusont she is trying to get her oun house built 
in Priya l/ihor, Delhi, and hopes to settle down in Delhi 
after retirement. Her husband is posted at Nasik at 
prusont. Their ambition is to open a school of thoir oun 
in Delhi and continue teaching the school children oven 
after the retirement. She is full of energy, confidence 
and zeal for teaching even nou. 
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C as_e_ Hi story No.2 


1 . Ago 

2. Marital status 

3. Teaching expedience 

4. Designation 

5. Subject 


54 *ycars 
Umarried 
26 years 
Principal 
Sanskrit 


She is an impressive and effective orator. Sho 
speaks in a most informal and friendly manner, Sho has 
the nack of putting the listnors at case and then talk for 
hours, nonstop, kcoping the interest of her listeners alivo. 
It will bo interesting to know part of her case history 
in her nun words. 

‘'They, (my grand-parents, parents, and the other 
family members) started looking for a suitable boy for me 
uhon I was not even 20 years old, but I pleaded that 
ploaso let mo complete my studies; at the ego of 30 years, 
□von my friends started advising mo that I should marry 
now - otherwise it will be too late for marriage, but I 
insisted that, after all the education and training that 
I have received, I should at least make some uso of it and 
do some job, and I chose teaching as my profession (there 
wore not many choices at that timo )} at the ago of 40 yeax^, 
all the well-wishers pooled their efforts to convince me 
that this was really the last chance, uhon I could still 
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gut married, but by this time I was so firmly ostablishod 
in my career and I uas gutting so much pleasure and 
satisfaction out of it, that I had no desire to detach' 
myself from it, and so 1 refused tho idea of marriage 
finally and decisively by thj age of 50 years f everybody 
gave up the hopos of over seeing mo married and uoll 


settled in life (their idea uas that only after marriage 
W omon get settled in life), but they never stepped advising 
mu, only their tone and theme changed. Mow they are after 


me that 1 should not work se hard and give away my life 
to rny profession. Ply brothers, sisters, sistcr~in**laus, 
nieces ofljjSpbpheus, are all after mo that 1 should take 
care of myself and should not spend all my time for the 
school. I should take mere rest and have a more regular 


routine etc. etc,''’. 


With a smile she added »I know they are all my 
ucll-uishurs, near end dear ones. Only those who care for 
me so much can insist so much, I stayed where I wanted to 
stay and they continued to shower their love and affection 
on me, inspite of each day’s struggle and tussel. I uas 
very stabborn and firm in my vious". She concluded by 
adding that this is heu she could stay in her profession 
and could achieve something in her life. 

Sho belongs to a flaharashtrian joint family. Her 
iden 1 is her fattier who «•» • douotoe of Shri Shivanand 31 
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He it; no more now., he died about 20 year 
his -life is a living example for her to 
greOu coui« He had complete detachment 
lii'Op and he was most generous person. 


s back, but still 
fellow. he was s 
with material 
Any time any 


person even praised anything in the house - he used to give 
ii., aid ay co him. Often it used tD be rather embarrasing 
i oi tne person co accept things like that ** but her father 


always insisted on presenting the object to the person. 

nmother influence on her, she says, was that cf 
3wami Shivanand 3i. She has seen him in his life time 
many times. In fact she is a regular visitor of Shivanand 
A scram at Rishikesh for the last 30 years. She has been 
greatly influenced by the teachings and preachings of 
Swami Shivanand 3i himself and the other saints of the 
Ashram. Her association with the Ashram has influenced 
her whole life style and thinking. She has developed a 
philosophical outlook towards life and learnt many ethical 
values of life from her own family and the association 
with the Ashram. She firm/ believes in doing one's duty 
to the best of ana's capacity. Ideals of sincerety, 
truthfulness, regularity, and hardwork have become part of 
her own life. 


Mobility from one school to another has really not 
affected her commitment to the teaching profession. In, 
her own words ^'' 
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bhe believes that if she has joined the world of professional* 
toon uhat is there c o fuss about. She has accepted the 
profession with all ios good and bad points knowingly. 
Wherever she was transferred, whether to a nearby school 
or a tar off school, she always worked with oreatest 
enthusiasm ana sincerity. She admits that too much distance 
from home hampers the efficiency of the women teachers in 
the sense that one gets more tired anti there is more 
wastage of time in travailing in buses etc. In her casa, 
as she did not have many direct family responsibilities 
at homo, she could adjust her timings of coming and going 
to the school according to the distance and time needed 
for travelling, but this is not possible in case of most 
of the women teachers. It works out bettor and adds to 
the efficiency of teachers' performance if her place of 
work is nearby. 

During her professional career, she has come across 
all sorts of people), some decent and some indecent, but 
through her own strength of character and help of the 
friends and well-wishers and "God's grace' 1 she could 
bypass all the hurdles in the uay to a successful career. 

For the last 13 years she uas in a rural school. 

She takes groat pride in talking about ’’her" rural schocx. 
Only very recently, i.c. only a couple of months back, she 
has been transferred to a city school, which is compardtively 
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nc»f.rDr to her homo, on medical grounds, but she spant most 
of her good yaars op hard work and energy in uplifting a 
rural school. Shu gets great satisfaction and sense of 
achievement when she narrates how she could bring about a 
change in the school gradually and slowly but steadily. 

She is very generous in distributing trio credit of the 
progress of the school to her colleagues and friends, the 
students and their parents. 'Jith greatest satisfaction she 
narrates hou the results of the school have improved, hou 
the number of students have increased, hou she could 
convince tho authorities to provide suitable materials and 
building for the school etc. She is very modest about her 
own contribution to the progress of the school. 

She takes personal interest in solving the problems 
of the students and the teachers aliko. She narrates many 
instances when without scolding or giving punishment to 
tho students, she could turn thorn into hardworking good 
students. According to her, sympathy and patience with _ 
students helps in winning their confidence. Once a child 
gains the confidence in her teacher, she can go to any 
length to please her. She can narrate innumerable instances 
when through love and sympathetic attitude she could 
correct many of her students and colleague teachers. 

She firmly believes that only through mutual co- 

, , nm/thino in life could bo achieved 

operation and understanding any^n g 




SyrnoQli cal-Ly g even now she distributes Till-’ko-Laddoos on 
Shankrant lostiy&.l, so that its sweetness prevails amongst 
her co llw a guns and they work smoothly duo to tho groaso in 
the lad do os, 

Stic is an example of simple living and high thinking. 
Sho always wear khadi, and does not eat any cooked food from 
tho market. She is friendly with everybody and calls all 
her colleagues ( yjy-h) friends. 

Cosv IIistory^ _TJo_,J3^ 

1* Ago 

2 1 Marital status 

3, Teaching experience 

4, Designation 

5, Subject 

Sho is ono among those courageous women, who despite 
of ail odds and adverse conditions in her life, could make 
a mark in her eleven years of professional career. It is 
only through her firm determination and sheer hard work that 
she could distinguish horsclf as one of tho most committed 
and good teachers of the school. 

Her first marriage took place, when she was only 20 
years old, but unfortunately her husband died during Indo- 
China war at tho front in 1965. Her previous in-laws are 
businessman and very rich people. But after her husband’s 


39 years 
harried 
11 years 

P.G.T. 

Biology 
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daath, they completely disowned her, perhaps because they 
did not want her or her two sons to have any share in their 
property or business. She has two sons from her first 
husband. In 1970, her e -oar son had a severe attack of 
po.liomi litis« lie was comp, e :ely paralysed for a number 
of days an^i remained in coma tor row days. She tried her 
level best 'Co give him tho best possible medical aid. She 
took him to the best of doctors and hospitals. Some 
weir—wishers suggested that she should go to Bombay for 
his treatment. She took him to l/alore hospital and after 
lot 01 care anil treatment, her son finally responded to the 
treatment and got fully aurcd, But during his illness, 
she spent her last, penny towards his treatment. Her previous 
in-laws not only did not help her financially during her 
son's illness - but they did not even ccme once to see her 
■30n. This really broke her heart, and she finally decided 
to completely cut herself off from that family. 

It was during this time that she realized how 
difficult it is for a woman to face the society alone. 

With an invalid son and an infant child, she stayed alone 
in different hospitals and in different cities. Her own * 
parents, brothers and sisters helped her - and she. stayed 
with her parents for some time after her first husband's 
death, but as she puts it, it is very difficult to bear your 
own people’s sympathy and pity - especially if you really 




are in that position# After,her husband's death? she became 
ev/en more sensitive and touchy than what she was before? she 
decided? therefore, to have her oun independent lif e anc ' 
do some? job to support her children, 

Initially she took up a job at Lucknow? where her 
parents were located. She also tried to do F: J , i n Lucknow 
but duo to her son’s illness, she could not complete it* 


She uag introduced to her present husband by a common 
friend of her previous husband. ~he friend's uif e ultima V 
succeeded in convincing her that it would be in the inters 

£\ "f t s V 

of her self and her children? if she marries the man. 
consideration and lot of inner debate? she finally rec 
to the idea of second marriage. 


living 


Shu got married in 1973. Since then she has been 
in Delhi . Her husband is a very cD'-opera uive 


understanding person. Previously, he was also an army 
officer - hut later on after marriage, he resigned 
army an: took up e job in a factory at Fandabad . She 
has a young daughter of 3* years old out of this uedlock, 

who is living with her aunt-in-law• '^ ar aUn ^ 
kind woman and takes good care of her daughter, 
father-in-law got so much upset about her son marry' 9 

3 JL1 

widow with two children, that he completely broke off a 

to h £3 3T 

relations with his son and her. She has never boon ^ 

in-law’s house. She intends to bring her daughter 
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village - uhnn she grows up to school going age, There is 
no anticipated hostility between her sons and hex present 
husband, Both of her sons ara studying in the sarae school 
in which she is teaching. 


She intends to complete her b.Ed. also for future 
prospects in teaching profession. At present she is 
teaching biology upto class XII. Apert from teaching her 
awn classes, she takes about five arrangement periods 
every nook. She is the house-mistress of one of the houses 
of the school; she is tutorial incharge and co-operates 
in organizing other activities in the school. She has a 
reputation of a vary hard worker and sincere teacher. She 
commands respects and admiration from her students as well 
as hoc colleagues. 


£, a _?, G ,. H i s to ry No A 


1. fcga 48 years 

2, Marital status Unmarried 


3. Teaching experience 11 years 

4, Designation P.G.T, 


5. Subject 


Music 


Bliusio is my Sadbna", says the miss. 11 15 
through music that she aims to achieve ftoksh or realise 

hod. She is completely devoted to the subject and the 

, . The sC hool in which she is 

Ashram to which she belongs* 

, . _ thn Ashram and hence she thinks 

teaching also belongs to the - 
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that with her body, mind and soul, she belongs to the school 
and it 13 hor duty to be i n service of the school at all 
hours. buch is the attitude of the music teacher towards 
hor subject, students, school and the profession. 


Sne originally belongs to flammu and Kashmir state - 
but she hersolf was born and brought up in.Delhi, she has 
tuo brothers and six sisters in her family and she i s the 
third child of her parents. She did her B.A. (Hons) in 
philosophy and later did PI.A, also in philosophy from 
Delhi University. Later on she worked for Sangoet 
'Jishorad, Sangoot Alankar, and f'l.Mus. from Gandharva 
l/idyelaya in first division. 


She was born in a family of musicians. Her grand¬ 
father mas a hard task master of music. They learnt music 
from Sliri F : rannath Di of Kirana Gharana. Her grand-father 
Used to take hor brother throe miles everyday to learn 
music from Shri Prannath 3i. H er eldest brother was a 
conte?mporary of Master fiadan and won many prizes during his 
childhood. 

She never played uith dolls or other toys in her 
childhood. The children of her family were given the 
musical instruments to play with. She learnt to play 
different tunes on harmonium when she was only a young 
child. Not, only she could play the tunes on harmonium, 
but she even taught many songs on harmonium to her friends 
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who used to live at the back of her house. She had a taste 
and aptitude for music since her childhood. 

She took her formal training of Music from Eihaiji 
of Gandharva Mahavidyalaya« In fact, in her times, the 
girls of the family were not allowed to learn music from 
teachers. Once thoro were celebrations for fifteen days 
in Gandharva hichadyalaya. She used to go to the music 
programmes, but she was not allowed to sing in the programmes 
Sho says that on each singlo day of those 15 days she cried 
non-stop prior to the programme starting. At last her 
father gave in, and allowed her to learn music formerly 
from Bhaiji. Once she got the permission of learning music 
she appeared for all possible exams, in music and each 
time secured first division. 

Everybody at her home was keen that she should get 
married after her completion of fi.A, in 1952; but she had 
no inclination for marriage or family li F e and she 
persistently refused all proposals for marriage. She had 
to go through a hard time in refusing the proposals, but 
ultimately she succeeded in convincing her family members 
that sho really did not want to get married. 

She came in contact with the proprietor of the 
Ashram in 1940. He was a good friend of her father and so 
she started calling him chachaji. Her father himself was 
a groat devotee of Shri Aurobindc. It was on March 20, 1966 
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when once she ucs going to her homo from the University, 
that she got the inspiration to go to Shri Aurobindo Ashram. 
At that moment only, a bu s came to the bus stop which was 
drructly going to the Ashram, ulithout a second thought 
she took that bus and reached the Ashram. At the Ashram 
uhuy were having tho evening prayers and meeting. She also 
sat down in one corner. That evening, at the end of tho 


meeting aha song one bhajnn as an offering to the Qivino 
Hothor. In tho mooting, tho principal of the school was 
also sitting. Her bhajan brought tears into the principal's 


eyes. Later on tho Principal requested her to stay in the 
Ashram and teach music in the school. She was overjoyed 
with t'nia proposals end readily agreed to it. Since then 
she has dedicated her life to the Ashram, school, teaching 
and music. 


She taught music to high school students earlier 
also in 1952. She has the quality of completely identifying 
herself with her students. She hnrsolf admits that she 
is an idealist and perfectionist. Until her students are 
able to reproduce tho correct notes or swar she does not 
leave.them. She remembers those couple of occasions when 
she stayed back in the school with tho students to teach 
them the right notes and only when they could sing the 
right notes that sho oscorted them to their homes in the 
evening. Sho can spend hours on teaching music and there 
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is no restriction of time in teaching. Not only music — 
she thinks that it is every teacher's duty to guide her 
students in all walks of life - inside the school or 
outside the school. 

Being a resident of the Ashram she can devote 
maximum time in organizing school activ/ities and functions. 
She is incharge of various activities and she takes respon¬ 
sibilities without grudge. Whatever assignment is given 
to her, she does it with greatest sincerity and devotion. 

In her ease, her commitment to the profession is perhaps 
duo to her devotion to the Ashram and the music as such. 


Cage'History No,5 

r.urr.«nB .T..*naiWn9i<>rB, 

1 , Ago 

2, Marital status 

3, Teaching experience 

4, Designation 
5 . Subject 


48 years 
harried 

Above 22 years 
P,T,G.(nou vice-principal) 


English 


She: comos from a largo family of 12 brothers and 
sisters. They are six brothers and six sisters. She is 
fourth child of hor parents. Thoro arc two elder brothers 
and ana elder sister, and the rest are younger to her. All 
her brothers and sisters arc married and well settled in 
life . 

In her childhood, sho was most influenced by her 
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father, who uas an engineer in U.P, state, mostly at 
Lucknow. She learnt the lessons of devotion to work, sin¬ 
cerity, sacrifice anc! generosity from her father. She 
herself was a very sensitive child. Her father used to 
appreciate and praise even small deeds of his children, 
which used to give thorn much encouragement and pleasure. 

Ho died in I960, but still, his memory is a constant 
source of inspiration and encouragement to her. One groat 
quality of her father uas to keep his temper under control. 
She never sou him losing his temper on any body, Ha uas 
a very jovial person and all the children in the family 
used to have lots of fun in playing with him. 

In contrast to hor father, her mother is a very 
methodical and systematic worker. She is a disciplinarian 
and comparatively more strict person than her father. She 
thinks that, hor mother had to bo like that, in order to 
keep the house running and children under control, otherwise 
children would have created riots in the household. She 
internalized the habit of methodical and organized work 
from hor mother. She herself is a neat worker and keeps 

hor house spic and span. 

Third major influence in hor life is her husband. 

She considers bcrsolf very lucky in haring a husband like 
him. Hu is o large hearted, understanding and a generous 
person. In her uords "he has a heart of gold" and sha 
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thinks that she dugs him a lot for per professional success 
As a teacher, lot of her time and energy is spent in the 
school chorus. Without the co-operation, support and 
understanding of hc.r husband, sho could not have devoted 
so much time to her professional duties, Qccassionally, 
WicrD arc times, whan due to professional commitments, 
shu has to nonloot her family, which sometimes cause 
tension and unpleasantness at homo but she thinks that all 
this is pnrt of lifu and such occasions do. not really have 
any lasting effect on her professionod commitment. Her 
in-laus are all amiable people and thoy do not create any 
problems fur her. Her two children, one boy and a girl, 
study in one of the; best school of Delhi. Sho gives 
scholarships to two other children also, whom sho calls 
her adopted children. 

She recalls that things wore not as smooth before 
as they are now, At the time of her marriage, hor husband 
uas a pilot in B.O.A.C,, but duo to certain reasons, her 
husband resigned from tho company. He remained unemployed . 
for about nine months just after their marriage. It uas 
during this period, that out of financial need, she took 
to the teaching profession. This uas the hardest period 
of their life. Both, she and her husband tried their level 
bast tu put up a show of running a smooth house and a 
decent standard of living in -tho. moagro salary that sho 
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could fetch from teaching in the; neighbouring primary 
school. Muno 1 f thorn uantod to disclose to their families 
that lie hod left the jab end is unemployed, though parents 
on both tho sides wore in a position to help thorn during 
this period. I lor f either was an engine or and father—in" 
lau a Znmidar, but choir self—esteem did net let them 
seek support from their parents. 

They thanked the day, when her husband got a job in 
Ron American. Since, then, her husband has risen steadily 
in his profession and today he is one among the top men 
in Pan American Air Lines at Delhi. She cannot forget 
those ninu months of her husband's unemployment, when each 
day brought new problems for her. She not only learnt the 
value of each penny during this period, but she also 
developed a keen sense of sympathy and understanding with 
all those who suffer from the want. 

She herself was always a good student duo to tho 
encouragement and interest taken by her father in her studios. 
Tc begin with, she started hor teaching career from a 
private school but later on in 1953, she changed tho school 
in preference to a government school job. She has changed 
schools quite a feu titnos during her professional careor 
of about 22 years. 

She loves her students dearly. Duo to tho company 
of hor own brothers and sisters at home, she has dovoloped 
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a ko^n insight into the psychology of children, and can 
understand their problems easily. She is a sympathetic and 
hard-uarking teacher. Her teaching subject is, 'English' - 
which ns such is considered to bo a difficult subject to^teach, 
but duo to unlimited patience, enthusiasm and harduork on 
hur part, oho has been distinguished as the best teacher 
of her school. 

Last year, she was transferred to a yet another 
school, tm the other side of Damuna river, as a Vico- 
Principnl • She admits that too much distance and no-direct 
bus service to the school, created lot of problems for 
heir. She had to change the buses tuicc to reach her now 
school. It used to takn hor minimum ono-and-half hours 
to roach the school. The distance of the school uas a big 
hindcrancu in discharging her professional duties efficiently. 
She found it difficult to do justice to her profession or 
to hor family during that short period. 

Later on, she managed to get herself transferred to 
a nearby rural school. Sho is quite happy in this nearby 
school. She can roach the school by bus within ten 
minutes, or often hur husband takes her or brings her back 
from the school in their oun car. There is no strain in 
travelling oven by us, and she can devote maximum of her 
time and onergy for the school and her ^oudont 
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Teaching and managing the rural school students and 
their problems has thrown a fro s h challenge in her life. 

At the moment she is fully engrossed in her now school and 
remain busy in finding uays and moans of raising the 
standard of the school and sorting out the exclusive 
problems associated with rural schools• 


Case Hist ory Jku 6 
1 * Ago 

2, Marital status 

3, Teaching experience 

4. Designation 

5. Subject 


35 yoars 
Married 
'll years 

T.G.T. 

English & Social Studies 


She belongs to Gujaruala village of Uest Pakistan, 
but her father came to India, when she uas only 4 years 
old, and since then she has bcon living in Delhi. 

She comes from a largo family of nine brothers and 
sisters. She is fifth child in her family. All her 
brothers and sisters are now marriod and well settled in 
life. Her father was an employee of a private firm. He 
has retired now. 

After graduation in tho year 1 964, she became a 

stenographer in D.E.S.U., but she did no,t like...the job’ • 

. *> 

st all. After working thoro for four months, she loft tho 
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job. She did not like the general atmosphere of the office, 
Pooplc talked to her as if she had no solf-rospoct. Some 
times they were rude and impolite to her. 

In 1 965, she did B.Ed. to improve her chances of 
getting n better career. In 1966, she got her first job 
as a teacher in a government school. Since then, she has 
changed many schools in Delhi duo to transfer from one 
school to another, Sho admits that frequent transfers 
have adverse effects an the quality of teaching. At some 
schools she taught only for tuc to three months. In her 
opinion, frequent transfers keep a teacher mentally tense 
and upset, A teacher uho is frequently transferred cannot 
plan her time schedule to cover the syllabus. A teacher 
takes some time to adjust in a nou environment. Only after 
a fou months sho comos to know her students and their 
individual problems; and then only she can plan to deal with 
their specific academic and personal problems. Students 
also take some time to know their teacher, and place 
confidence in hur. Unless and until there is some mutual 
understanding and good rapport among the students and the 
teachers,, a teacher cannot depend upon their co-operation^ 

A teacher needs sometime to mako experiments and choose the 
best uny of dealing with different children, but if sho is 
transferred frequently, her only aim remains to finish 
certain parts of tho syllabus so that she is not blamed for 
not covering enough portion during her stay in the school. 
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In transfers, uhuro teachsrs iay in ono sch00l for 

° fCU U °° kS ° r f °“ mDnths ° nl V. "either the teachers get 
the satisfaction of teaching the lessons properly, nor the 


students enjoy learning things in hurried manner. Thus 
frequent transfers take auay the element of pleasure and 
satisfaction from teaching-learning process. She admits, 
that in schools, chore she stayed only for a feu uocks cr 
a couple of months, sho could not do justice with the 
students and sho feols bad about it. She could not plan 
her teaching properly, and could not deal with the 
individual problems of tho students. It becomes worst, 


If fcho students also como to knou that a certain teacher 
is in tho school for a short period only, or that she will 
not correct their examination note-books. They do not take 
enough interest in what sho is teaching. The teacher also 


knows that she will net bo there to face tho consequences 
of the poor performance of the students in the examinations 
Thus psychologically, sho also remains comparatively 
relaxed and indifferent towards teaching the topics 
thoroughly. In her opinion -a teacher should stay in a 
school for at least few yoars, so that she is able to show 
hor worth and to do justice to tho subject and the students 


She got married only two years back. Her husband 
is a business man end remains very busy with his shop and 
business, Sho does not have any other family responsibili- 
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tiaso All hur brothers and sistcr-in-laus arc marriod 
and well settled in their respective homes. Her husband 
is the youngest among the five children of her father-in' 
lau. Father and mothor-in-lau died seme years ago, and 


hence she cloas not have any family responsibility as such. 
Her husband is very co-operative and does not come in tho 
uay of her professional commitments. In fact, she gets 
full support from him in discharging hor duties as a 
teacher. She starts from her home at about 5.30 a.m* for 
the school. Her school is very far away from her homo. 


It takes her about cno-and-a-half hour to reach tho 
school by bus. Often her husband comes tc lcauo her at tho 
school on his scuctor. Mostly, she stoyos back in tho 
school till 3.30 or 4.00 p.m., to correct tho note-books, 
to touch tho weaker students or to do somo other clerical 
typo of job, like making receipts f or tho fee collected, 
arranging the files end registers otc. Usually, she 
roaches homo in tho evening at about 5.00 p.m. her 
husband makes his own breakfast because she loauos for tho 
school early in the morning. In the afternoon also, he 

, ynrrw about many household 

this way she does net h-vc t u 

chores, and her marriage has net come in the way of her 
discharging professional duties efficiently. 

So far she does not have any child. She thinks 

that arrival hf a baby id the family will definitely have 
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same effect on hor professional career, more so because, 
she does not have any fomale member in the family, but 
when tho time will come, she might be able to make some 
satisfactory arrangement for the baby. She proposes te 
koup a full-time maid-servant or ayah to look after the 
baby during hor absence from heme. She is very definite 
about not leaving tho teaching career on the arrival of 
tho new baby. There is a creche in her locality, eherc she 
can leave tho child, if no suitable maid-servant will bo 
available. 

She has been teaching for tho last 'll years, and 
going to school and teaching has become almost a habit to 
her. She could not think of leaving the profession after 
staying in it for such a long time, She says that “’I have 
learnt tho lusson of doing harduork from my mother, I 
novor saw her sitting idle or gossiping. She aluays 
remained busy the uholo day doing one thing or tho other. 
"She never allowed uc children to sit idle, and hence from 
my early childhood I have learnt to keep myself busy. 
Initially, I started working to support my family or at 
least not to bo a financial burdon on my parents, but now, 
oven after my marriage, when I really do not need to uiorkj 
I do not wish to leave the job. I have developed a liking 
for my profession and it gives mo satisfaction of doing 
something worthwhile. 1 can easily identify myself With 
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my students? and can understand their problems easily”. 

Her compassionate nature, love far the children 
and harduork has given her a distinguished position in the 
school and she is respected as Dne of the best teachers 
of the school, by her students, colleagues and the 
principal. 


£.ase..ilistorx. No*! 

1 . Age 35 years 

2. Marital status Unmarried 

3. Teaching experience 16 years 

4. Designation P»G.T. 

5. Subject Hindi 


She always wanted to be a teacher. Initially she 

dreamt to become a science teacher - but things di 
move that way, and she had to be contended by becoming a 

Hindi teacher. 


She had her primary education in Lahore - but due 
to partition and communal riots, her family had to leaue 
Pakistan in a hurry. They came to India on 17th August, 

1947. To begin with they stayed with their father's 

i j- lcfcr nn they came to Delhi to 
friend at Ludhiana but later on, y 

stay with their paternal uncle. 
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Just before leaving Pakistan her father, uho was a 
station master at Lahore uas severely wounded, Inspite of 
all medical treatment in the hospital, his uaunds could 
not heal up and lie died after leading a life of an invalid 
for 5 years, due to recurring infection in the wounds. 


From the very beginning, her mother had to bear the 
burden of rearing her family of three children, two 
daughters and one son. She is second in her family, her 
sister was five years older to her and her brother is five 
years younger to her. ^er elder sister got married after 
doing her matric - but she did not have a happy married 
life-Eh0 died a couple of years ago, leaving a daughter, 
who is now studying in class XII to be looked after by her 
and her mother. 


Perhaps due to non-congenial atmosphere at home and 
frequent quarrels with the paternal uncle, her mother 
thought it better to send her to. a girl's hostel. Thus 
after completing her school aducation in Delhi, she was 
sent to Banasthali for college education. 


Banasthali changed her life completely. She stayed 
there for four years. She could not take science subjects 
because science uas not taught at the college level i" 
Banasthali. She uaa a good dabster. Onca she took part 
in a Hindi debate in which aha spoke in favour of the 
subject "Hindi should be the national language of India". 
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Sha says 
j udgos . 
remarked 
do yoU a 


nor speocn was vary much appreciated by the 

3he ''' )0n the first Prize in it, 0n e of the judges 
that '’you have spoken so well on the subject, but 
tually intend to do something about the language 


or you will forget all 


about unat you have spoken in your 


speech i[ ? 


Sue says "cnat 5 that day she decided to become a 


Hindi teacher, 


ft Hanagthali only, she got the first opportunity 
to teach the school children. When she was in B.A., she 
lias once asked to teach the junior school classes. She 
unn praise and admiration from her friends and teachers for 
■coaching so well in the classes. This gave her an 
additional, incentive to choose teaching to be her career in 
Is tar .life. 


She does not seem to be inclined towards marriage. 
Perhaps the unhappy married life of her own sister and on 
the whole unfortunate end unpleasant family circumstances 
made her indifferent towards marriage. Pit present she is 
definitely not in favour of marriage. For the present 
she han to look after her mother and the young niece. She 
also aims to give good education to her younger brother 
who is studying in an engineering college. 

Fortunate ly, during her father's life time, they 
managsd to build a house at ftmar Colony, which is about 
5 km, from her school. At that time, land was given to 
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the refugees at concessional rates and her father could get 
his provident fund to build the house. This house is a big 
boon to the family, and a financial asset. They get a rent 
of about Rs.6Q0/- from it, apart from her oun salary to 
support her family. 

She firmly believes that unless children are given 
personal attention in the class, ue cannot expect to achieve 
much from them even in their academic career. A personal 
touch makos all the difference. Teachers have to uork hard 
with the students in order to expect hard uork from them, 
flora scolding and punishment does not help. 

On the whole, she has a reputation of being a strict 
teacher. The students say that they do not mind her strict¬ 
ness because she is good to them and she is not partial to 
anyone. She tells them many interesting stories and 
incidents which are not given in the text books. They 
enjoy her class because she tells them about many other 
things which are not given in the text books. 

She actively participatss in organizing co-curnoular 
activities in the school. She is incharge of co-curricular 
activities and takes koen interest in school games etc. 

Her secret of success in her profession is her sincer' y 
and hardwork in any work that is assigned to her. 


a responsible worker. 
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C nco No.8 


"i . Age 30 years 

21, fit :?ita.l status Unmarried 

3, T,;ac hing experience 6 years 
« 0 o si g nat A on T.G.T. 

:5 v Subject English 


Shu is a 30 yeans old T.G.T, uith six years teaching 
experience in one of the good schools of Delhi. Originally 
her dream was in he an I.&-.5. officer, but once she was 
drifted into the teaching profession, she finds it to be a 
most satisfying occupation. She gets a sense of achieve" 
rnent and fulfilment through her profession. 

Her father, being on excise officer, was all the 
time transferred from one place to another,. She is the 
second child in her family of six brothers and sisters. 
They are three brothers and three sisters. Eldest sister 
is n doctor. During the time of her education, her father 
uas supporting the family at five different places. Eldest 
sister and tuo brothers uore in different hostels, mother 
stayed in Qurgaun uith her and her younger brother and 
sisters, and father stayed at yet another place of his 
posting. Thus it was a difficult time for the family. 

Shu was eluays considered a good student in her 
school and college, tut unfortunately, due to one reason 
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or the other, she could never secure a good division in her 
examinations. Due to her father's frequent transfersj she 
changed many schools during her school and college education. 
Changing of schools dfter every few years, jeopardized her 
educational career, as well as her dream of becoming an 
I.A.S. officer. 5hu could never got an opportunity to 
prepare steadily for I.A.S. examinations or journalism. 

It was during this period of drifting from one 
place to another that she got an opportunity to teach at 
Lady Fatima Convent School at Gurgaon. She taught there for 
a fou months only, but in that short period she was singled 
out as one of the best teachers of the school. This gave 
her lot of incentive to do oven better and keep up her 
image as a good teacher. Later on, for one year, she taught 
in Air Force Central School of Delhi, In 1971 sho loft 
Central School to do B.Ed. After doing her B.Ed. sho joined 
the present school as a T.G.T. 

She is an ambitious, sensitive and a sympathetic 
teacher. Once, teaching turned out to be hor career, she 
is completely committed to her profession, so much so, that 
sho fools that gradually sho is cutting herself socially 
from hor friends and relatives. She thinks that teaching 
profession is so demanding that one cannot afford to waste 
time on other trivial social obligations. She finds 
teaching a very satisfying experience.. She finds it 
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intorasting and full of new challenges. She likes to bo in 
close contact with her students. She says that :i unloss 
I go out of my way to understand my students, I cannot 
expect thorn to cooperate with me and do well in their 
studies 5 ' • She fully believes that teacher’s task docs not 
end in the class room, k teacher should see that her 
students grew upto socially adjusted and balanced 
personalities. She believes that teachers arc at a privileged 
position, bocauso students accept their authority with 
blind faith. They arc ever so eager to please the teachers, 
that the touchers can achieve a lot if they give the 
students proper guidance and encouragement. She was very 
eloquent about what a teacher can achieve through personal 
touch and proper handling of the children. 

She finds children to bo very lively company and 
responsive individuals. She says that teaching could bo on 
enjoyablo experience if teachers themselves do not teach 
in a stereotype style. Now material aids and subsidiary 
information not only helps in catching the attention of the 
students and making the lesson more interesting but it 
also help the teachers in sustaining their own interest in 
the topic. 

She finds her so If devoting mere and more of her time 
□n the students and the school activities. Sometimes ovon 
her family members object to hor so much involvement in 
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thu school activities, but she says that she just can'' not 
help it. Now, that aha has taken teaching as her career, 
she wants to perform her duties as a teacher to the best 
of her capacity . and skill. It glues her immense pleasure 
and a sense of achievement and satisfaction if her students 
are able to understand and appreciate what she is teaching* 

Regarding marriage, she thinks that she may not be 
able to do justice to her profession if she gets marriod. 

In her opinion marriage and profession cannot go together 
successfully. 'You knew’, she added with a smile - ’you 
cannot please two masters at the same time, I will have to 
forgo one for the other, and at present I have no intention 
of leaving my prof ossien ;! . 


Casa History No.9 

-.1 mtw V ,n. v -■*- -ainm- 

1. Ago 36 years 

2. Marital status Unmarried 

3. Teaching experience 2Q years 

4. Designation P..G.1. 

5. Subject Hindi 


Hero is an idealist. She believes that whatever 
work one takes into hand, must bo dene to tlv- perfection, ^ 
She firmly believes that marriage and profession cannot go 
together. According to hot,, married working women are 
neither doing justice to thoir profession nor to their family 
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It; so- happen jd 5 in her case, that before any proposal . 
for marriage could come.; she got an opportunity to toach in 
a neighbouring school, Shu liked the work and found it 
very interesting and eh a] longing. Sinco then, sho never 
carod to gut married, though her parents and family mombors 
tried very hard. In her opinion the job of a teacher is 
very time consuming and demanding and if she wishes to do 
justice tu her profession, sho cannot imaginu doing it along 
with other commitments of a house-wife. In her uords, ki my 
job, my students and my school arc my world nou. Consciously 
or unconsciously I always keep thinking about these things 
only. Other things just do not come into my mind any more", 


She inherits this deep sense of duty and devotion tu 
her profession from her father. Sho said that her father 
never took a single day's casual leave during his entire 
service period. Sho has also never taken ovon one day's 
casual leave an far. She is 36 years old now and sho has 
boon working sinco 1359. Her father is a retired assistant 


flu 


j retired in 


controller' in a printing stationary press 
I960. Sho has 4 brothers and two sisters. ftU thcm 
are younger to her. fcll the four brothers arc married now 
and well settled. Her two sisters have also not married. 
The elder of the two sisters usually looks after the heme 
and the younger sister teaches some students at hums, 
parents and the younger sisters are living with her. She 
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ms Fi f).• vo 7 :nrr.cnt ciuartur in Lodi Road, 


Doing t,hi; n Id eat child in the family,, her wishes uora 
:’..lwr.yt respected in the family, but basically hur parents 
? .-c rather orthodox and tho;/ disliked the idea of her going 
,. uf »y from thu family and working at any place other than Delhi 
Fun thin reason twice she- (inclined the offer of locturorship 
in a •.ic-u'.kjeatinr.nl inctitutio;. and twice twice she missed 
bhi, oh c non of going abroad for further studies* She did 
her metric, F,.'\, and B„A. privately. She never had to 
aupoert the family financially. Her father earned enough 
and he built a house in Basant liihar where her brothers arc 
living now. Two of her sister-in-laws aro also working and 
earning handsome salaries but she thinks that working 
muthure cannot bring up their children as efficiently as a 
whoi* time house wife. 

jji,B i E fully auc.ru of h-r duties as a teacher. She 
M. 1 U 0 that a teacher's job is to help the children in 
straining their full potential, ft teacher should try tc 
inculcate self-confidence, and self-respect in her students. 
It io teacher's duty te help in preparing good citizens for 
th, , , av.ry. the likes children uho ere bold and. courageous, 
ihu leoe not mind if hur students ask questions and argue 
with hen. She admires them for tho courage they have to 
speck out ghat they have in their mind. It i. °"ly uhen tho 
chi I Jven speak out .that a teacher can eerreet them and point 
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out their mistakes. Sometimes oven the teachers can learn 
from their students and if need bo, modify their oun 
thinking. 

She thinks that the neui pattern of education and the 
syllabus ..of higher secondary classes is too much of a 
burden.on the students, teachers and parents. The average 
child in a government school comes from the lower middle 
class of the society. These children have no background 
to understand the topics proscribed in the syllabus. She 
spends lot of her time in planning the lesson in such a uay 
so that it comes uithin the comprehension level of her 
students. Her oun subject, Hindi, is comparatively easier 
to comprehend, but sho pities thetoachors uhc teach 
science subjects, mathematics and English. The children 
from leuor strata of society neither get enough nutrition 
nor time to understand and uork hard for their studios. 

At home they linve to help their parents in cookingfood, 
washing utensils, scooping floors, locking after younger 
brothers and sisters, getting things from the market, or 
ratienshmp, etc. Thoy hardly got time to work hard for 
thoir studies. Most of the children como from the families 
whore paronts struggle hard to meet both the ends. 

Children aro undorfed . In majority of the cases, mothers 
arc illiterate and fathers have no timo to spend with the 
children. Under such circumstances, to expect that the 
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children or parents .ill apprgeiata the ovor-increasing 
standards of education is ridiculous. Even tho teachers 
fool that what they arc teaching is boyend the comprehen¬ 
sion of the average student of the class.. Teachers try to 
give more information than what is already given in the 
books, so that their students do not lag behind in the 
open .competitions and board examinations. The result i s 
that niDjt cf the students in the class just do not comprehend 
uhac is being taught in the class. During exams, both 
teachers and the students try to cheat. In tho homo exams 
tuneh ors try to mora-or-loss tell tho question paper before¬ 
hand so that students at least prepare those questions 
thoroughly and answer thorn uoll. Tho teacher gets the 
credit for teaching so uoll and thereby maintaining high 
standard of education. The students try to cheat and copy 
tho answers from hidden books and notes. In the board 
examinations also the same thing happens, Tho teachers 
try to help tho students by either directly tolling them 
the answers or indirectly, by not chocking them from 
copying or using other fcul moans of getting through tho 
examinations or getting good marks and divisions. In hor 
opinion too much burden of studios have adverse effoct on 
thoir already poor health. The government school teachers 
hardly ever got co-operation from tho parents academically 
At best they can help their children by not interfering 
with their studies or not overloading them with household 
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chores * 

She keeps worrying about all those aspect of educa¬ 
tion in general. On her own sho trios her loud best to 
help the students in every way she can. She has great 
sympathies with her students. She has been in this school 
for the 15 years end she knows most of her students from 
their primary classes. She, not only knows them as students 
of hor school, but in many eases she also knows their family 
background and their family problems. She goes out of her 
way to sort out individual problems of her students. Often 
she buys books and other material from her own pocket to 
help students in understanding the subject. Welfare of 
her students is the primary concern of hers. 

Sho is a willing worker. Apart from teaching, she 
is ever keen to dc other work that comes her way. Getting 
charts made, debates prepared, school decoration, library 
work, and functions organized, all form part cf her regular 
routine. She remains busy in organizing one thing or the 
other for the school. In the true sense she is a willing 
worker and an asset to the school. 
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1 , Summary of the Study 

The present study is in the field of educational 
sociology, It is an endeavour to improve the teaching- 
learning situation in the formal system of education. 
Education has been considered as the only suitable tool to 
brinq about dosirod social change by the social thinkers 
and the loaders of our country. 

In the whole system of formal education, teacher’s 
role has been recognized as the most significant in 
improving the quality of education. It has been realized 
that the goal of imparting wholesome education to the 
children cannot be achieved unless and until we have 
sufficient number of committed and sincere teachers. They 
must bo aware of their great responsibility towards their 
nation, children and the society as a whole and in addition 
they must have the ’’will” and ‘’skill’’ to achieve this 
national goal. The expectations from a teacher are great 
and many but, so far wo have not been able to attract, 
retain or produce a significant number of such ideally 
committed teachers into the profession. 

In response to the recognition of the great importance 
of teachers in the progress and dev/elopment of the nation, 
multifarious efforts have been made b.y the government of 
India to improve the status of the teachers by improving 
the conditions of work on the one-hand, and by making 
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teaching professi c.; more professionalized on the other. The 
efforts of the government ara made in too directions, 
first, greater facilities and provisions are made available 
to thu teachers to improve their academic and professional 
competence secondly, efforts are being made to make 
teaching profession more attractive and lucrative by moans 
of raising the pay scales and providing better terms and 
conditions of service, so that youngmen and women of skill 
and competence may boattractod to the teaching profession. 
Former, is in the direction of making teaching profession 
more professionalized, and the lator is in the direction of 
making teaching profession more attractive. 

ftoru recruitment of high quality personnel in the 
teaching profession, however, does not solve the problem 
entirely. The main problem lies in retaining such quality 
teachers into thu profession. It is the observation of 
various education commissions and committees that the good 
teachers seldom stay into the teaching profession (1-3). 

A qualified, sincere and committed uorker is always in 
demand by other professions which are more lucrative and 
prestigious. Therefore, unless and until the teaching 
profession also provides suitable working conditions and 
is rated at par with other profossions of the society, the 
problem of rotaining quality toaohers into the profession 
will continue. Hence, improvement in the working conditions 
of the toaohers is one area which needs more attention 
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and investigation, 

Onco a person deliberately or circumstantially enters 
into the teaching profession, there could be several factors 
which could influence his professional commitment either 
positively or negatively. To find out the factors uhich are 
positively correlated and the ones uhich are negatively 
correlator! to tho professional commitment, could in itself 
bo an exciting and useful area of research. However, a 
study of all the factors is too vast to be covered within 
tho time for a doctoral work. Therefore, in the present 
study, only one of such factors vis-a-vis mobility of tho 
teachers, in all its dimensions, has been studied. Attempt 
has boon made to provide sufficient depth into tho study, of 
only onu factor i,o, 'mobility', and other factors have been 
tackled only marginally in the present research. Neverthe¬ 
less, by selecting this single factor, it is net suggested 
that other factors like social, cultural, economic, 
educational or family background of the teachers are loss 
important in influencing tho professional commitment of the 
teachers. Only a dotailcd research and probe into various 
factors could revoal their comparative value, in influencing 
tho professional commitment of the teachers. 

Thu present trond, in the teaching profession, is 
towards recruitment of more female teachers than male 
teachers. Evan othoruiso also, teaching profession has 
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always bon a socially accepted profession for women* Also 
by choice, unman am morn inclined towards taking teaching 
as n earner than many other professions which arc now within 
the reach of the educated women of India. Due to high 
percentage of women in thu teaching profession, it is 
desirable that in the interest of the profession, policy- 
planninn and management, duo consideration is given to the 
problems nsnociatud with women teachers. 

In Indian society, the primary role of a woman is still 
that of r mother and n housekeeper but duo to various socio¬ 
cultural and economic conditions of tho country, modern 
educated middle class women have also assumed the role of a 
wage earner. Under such circumstances, when her primary 
role is still uf a housewife and a mother, and when working 
outside the fourwa11s of her home has become almost a 
necessity, the place of work has become of groat importance. 

It is Monnrally taken that women care to work till their job 
or profession does net peso serious problems at horns. 

In spite, of low salaries and lack of fringe benefits 
in the teaching profession, a majority of women opt for 
this profession because it gives them almost half of the 
day to look after their family. It provides, comparatively 
mere holidays and with duo oxtra-offorts they manage 
handle both homo and profession efficiently. 
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Uith this background of the position of uiomen in the 
I ndia 

contemporary,^/tho present research uas conducted to, firstly, 
find out whether or not, mobility, in all its dimensions 
is correlated uith professional commitment of the teachers 
and secondly, if it is correlated then, which form of 
mobility is most or least conducive to the professional 
commitment of the women teachers. The thrust of the study 
is to find out optimum mobility which is most conducive to 
the touching learning situations in the formal system of 
school education. The present research is based on the 
fallowing hypothosos:- 

1 . The place is a significant condition of wprk 
for'womoh teachers. 

2. There is a correlation between mobility and 
professional commitment of women teachers. 

3. For women, mobility is an important indicator 
of commitment. 

4. Professional commitment is dependent on 
mobility i.c. mobility is positively correlated 
with professional commitment and it will 
enhance professional commitment. 

5. There is an optimum mobility quotient, which 
is conducive to professional commitment of 
uomon teachers. 

The sample for the study was drawn by means of 
stratifiod random sampling technique. Tho sample of 
schools represent a proportionate number of all the four 
categories of schools classifiud on the basis of management 
i.□., the Governmont schools, Aidod Schools, Public or Private 
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schools and the Central Schools* The sample includes bath 

tho urban and the rural schools. The total number of 

schools included in the sample ucru thirty, but, the 

researcher could get response only from twenty-six schools# 

All the women teachers, uho were teaching the higher 

secondary classes, in these twenty-six schools formed tho 

final sample for the present study. In all, about three 

hundred & ninety questionnaires wore distributed. Out of 

those, inspito of repeated visits, only 263, fully completed 

questionnaires could bo obtained. The present data represents 
66.5$ 

about j of tho sample of teachers chosen for the study. 

The tools used for tho study arc questionnaire, 
principal's Interview guide schedule, case histories of the 
committed teachers, the researcher’s diary and informal 
interviews with the students of the committed teachers. 

Tho year of reference of the study is 1978-79. 

Tho concept of mobility is not new in the field of 
social sciences. Mobility is a part of the broader concept 
of ' s□cia1—change'^• There are two traditions of studying 
or measuring social mobility. The first is measurement of 
mobility by means of studying the mobility or change in the 
social status, position or roles of the individuals, groups 
or professions etc. Such a view of measuring social mobility 
is proposed by European and American Social Scientists like 
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5.6 7 

Sorokin , Dendix, Lipsot and Barnard , The other 

tradition of measuring social mobility is in terms of 

spatial mobility i.a., change in the place or location. 

This has been suggested by Kulischor . According to him, 

s, Any mowing about should bo identified as mobility, such 

as movement from village to city or city to city, involving 

change of residence and change of place of work'* . Thus, 

mobility, in the present reference has been taken as movement 

from one strata of society to another; from one class in a 

society to another; it denotes changes in the power and 

authority of groups and individuals; it also implies 

movement from eno place to another. 

As the society has evolved into a more complex and 
heterogeneous whole due to industrialization, urbanization 
and modernization, its by-product mobility has also grown 
into a much mere complex and multidimensional phenomenon. 

Considering the impact of the socio-political, 
economic and cultural upheavals due to the independence 
and partition of the country, and corresponding growth of 
papulation ancl expansion of Delhi in all its dimensi ns, 
the rato of mobility has also increased in Delhi, (impact 
of socio-cultural upheavals on mobility and the teaching 
profession has been gluon in greater details in the 
chaptor three of the thesis). 
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In the present study, thu data analysis has revealed 
throe major forms r-f mobility among tho women toachors of 
Delhi. They are, (l) Vortical Mobility, ( 2 ) Horizontal 
Mobility and (3) the stato of No-Mobility. Under tho first 
and tho second form of mobility, at least eight other 
distinct patterns of mobility uoro found in tho sample. 

With the inclusion of tho third major form of mobility also, 
i,u. thu state of 'No-Mobility', thoro arc altogether nine 
patterns of mobility in tho sample. These nine patterns 
of mobility are as fcllow&i- 

1. Upward Intorprofossional mobility. 

2. Upward mobility from other stato, city or 
village school to Delhi schools. 

3. Upward mobility within Delhi schools. 

4. Upward mobility within the same school. 

5. Downward mobility fromother state city or 
Village school to Delhi schools. 

6. Downward mobility within Delhi schools. 

7. Horizontal mobility from other stato, city 
cir village school to Delhi schools. 

8. Horizontal mobility within Delhi schools. 

9 . Mo-mobility. 

To bo ablo to correlate the various mobility patterns 
with tho professional commitment of tho teachers, it ... 
necessary to clarify and formulate the concept of commitment 
for continuous reference in the present thesis, Only very 
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feu sociological studies have been reported in the field 
t,r coisritrount • Bum;; of the studies made by same foreign 
fiuti- rs ur-v in the field of psychology. It is important to 
n r,t.. that v.h;jr\. in no report c,i the professional commitment 
of th*. coir- ..-I teachers ry any author. The present thosis is 
the firoi r-pnrt on the subject in India cr abroad. 


Sa;;„ uriyinnl si ciological research has been done 
by Schilling 1 " and White" 11 in the direction of 

dut^rnininn the nature- and elements of commitment in 
guruirni. In thu prenont study, taking the lead from 
Dcok-r'a ncopt of commitment and Schelling’s theory of 
sidn-betp; oomiuitmunt has been taken as a conscious decision 
of an individual, supported by ’sido-bots' and expressed in 
the form of consistent line of action or behaviour in a 
particular value orientation. 


Just as Backus has tried to visualize • committed 
purser, by an--,lysing -no of the sevsztl lm*. quoted by the 

turn, qnpmitf-.nt. in the present study also, on attempt has 

been mud . to visualize an ideally emitted teacher, and 

then, an attempt has been made to analyse the qualities 

that she- is supposed to pnssese. Bush an ideal image docs 

not correspond to any particular teacher, but it only 

the purpose of representing the various qualities uhich 

i h>/ r nr- lifchod teachers, in smaller cr larger 
arm pcssosnod by cnr.„"itvuu 

, , . nF „ n ideally committed tcachor could 

proport? nns. The imago of 
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bo different for different thinkers. uJho is a committed 
teacher, and what arc the qualities which an ideal teacher 
must possess, is a highly debatable paint, but tc got 
involved in such a debate is not the purpose of the study. 


for the purpose of measuring the- professional 
commitment of tho teachers in the sample, an index of 
commitment, consisting of twontyfivu indicators of cemmit- 
mont, was constructed. The index cf commitment, given in 
'chapter four of the present thesis, consists of both 
positive and negative indicators of commitment. Possession 
or non-possession of those 25 points or qualities, given 
in tho index, determined the level of professional commit¬ 
ment of the teachers. Those who secured more points, arc 
categorized as more committed te tho profession, and thosu 
who scoured iossor points arc regarded as less committed 


teachers. 


T h o 


sosament of tho possession or non-possession 


nf the qualities mentioned in the index of commitment was 
done by moans of information collected through tho question¬ 
naire, observation of behaviour, actions and performance 
of tho teachers, interviews with tho principals of tho 
schools and the students of tho committed teachers. 


Tho teachers wore grouped into four categories 
according to the level of their professional commitment. 
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These categories are thje following: 


1 • host committed Those who secured above 

20 points* 

2. Committed Thqse who secured between 

16 to 20 points 

3. Less committed Those who secured between 

11 to 15 points 


4. Least committed Those who secured between 

6 to 10 points. 


No teacher secured less than 6 points, hence, it 
was considered unnecessary to mention another category of 
teachers who could have secured between 1 to 5 points. 


2, Testing of the Hypotheses 
’ Hypothesis: 

I 

i) The Pla ce of work is of significance ,. r_o_r upAeil ^achBr s_ 


Considering the position of woman in Indian society, 
where home is her primary responsibility and profession 
has only secondary importance, it was hypothesized that the 
place of work is of great significance for women teachers. 
The present study amply supports the above hypothesis. Out 


of a total of 263 cases in the sample: 


a) 207 or 78.7$ have shown preference for the place 
of work over the prospect of earning more at _ 
some other place (see Q,No.3.B in the questionnaire) 


b) 198 or 75.3$ of the teachers have shown preference 
to work at the place of their choice even on a 
lower salary (see (3.No. 3.9(a)), 




' c .* i 55 or S2o7 q j teachers are willing to change 
their profession for the sake cr the ‘ place” 
of- w ork 5 ,, 

d) 173 or 58 3% of the teachers have said that the 
• place-of-work } is more important to them than 
the ga,ie‘r..i nature q" the work- (sea Q .No . 3/1 0 
of the. qu o otic n.loirs ; . 

-0 ’."I da to. amply supports the hypothesis that 
the ’ plaoc-'Of-tv: k in a significant factor for women 
teachers , 

ii) There ig a correlation Dsiueen mobilit y a nd 
3 sionai commi t me n t" 

"io data o:! \/s n . in support of the first hypothesis 
suggest that the place of work .is an important considera¬ 
tion for women teach ora. It is logical to deduce from it 
that forced mobility due to transfers or family circumstan¬ 
ces will have negative influence on the professional 
commitment cf the teachers and vice-versa; i.e„, transfers 

on reouest and promotions enhance professional commitments 

fp,176 & *04 respective! 

Taj is No,5*4 and 5.5 of the chapter 5 of the thesis/are 
a clear indication uf the correlation of mobility and 
professional, commit,i,snt t Dutailed analysis of the data 
to show the correlation of mobility and professional 
commitment is given in cnapter five. It wao found that 
upward mobility is conducive bn comrr,itment } while downward 
mobility, horizontal mobility and no~mobility are not 
conducive to commitment. In fact it was found that ’no- 
mobility’ is least conducive to professional commitment* 
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Following is the relevent data in support of the above 
state ment: - 

1 . In case of the first category of teachers 

(the most committed teachers) the percentage 
of non-mobility cases is zero. 

2. In case of second category of teachers 
(committed teachers) it is 14.2$ only. 

3. In case of third category of teachers 
(less-committed teachers) it is 38.8$. 

4. In casa of fourth category teachers (the 
least committed teacbers)it is 44.4$. 

This shows that there is a negative correlation 
between 'No-mobility” and professional commitment of the 
teachers. In case of the first category of teachers, not 
a single teacher belongs to ’No-mobility’ pattern. 

Viewed from another angle, it will be seen that the 
level of commitment decreases, with the decrease in the 
incidence of mobility. Following data is given in support 
of the above statement:- 

1. In case of 1st category Df teachers, incidence 
of mobility is 100$. 

2. In case of 2nd category of teachers, incidence 
of mobility is 85.5$, 

3. In case of 3rd category of teachers, incidence 
of mobility is 61$. 

4. In case of 4th category of teachers, incidence 
of mobility is 55$. 

In the light of the above data, it can be said that 
the hypothesis that, there is a correlation between mobility 
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and professional commitment, is true. It also suggests 
that ’No-mobility' is least conducive to the professional 


commitment. 


iii) For Uornan ^ m obility__is„a,n ijmjportant indi cator 
of "professional commitment 


Case histories of the nine most committed teachers 
prove the above hypothesise It mas found that 1007° of the 
category one teachers and 85 t b% of the category two 
teachers have gone through one or the other furm of mobility 


during their professional career. For women teachers, any 
form of mobility necessarily means adjustments to the new 
conditions of work and making appropriate changes in the 
family routine in order to be able to discharge their 
professional responsibilities efficiently. Teachers who 
make adjustments at home in order to discharge their 
professional duties effectively, denote professional 
commitment. Case histories numbers 1, 2, 4 and 6 can be 
specially referred to as typical examples of the teachers, 
uhc have accepted the challenge of change or mobility and 
have discharged that? professional duties efficiently at 
every place and position. For such teachers thear 
profession means more than an occupation to supplement 
their family income,. Their sincerity and dedication to 

, _ o mrhilitv is an indicator of their 

work and acceptance u > mctiiii y 

pro f o s sin rial commitment.* 
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Teachers who ?-,r r " not committed to their profession 
hououarj resent mobility,, especially horizontal and 
spatial mobility. Horizontal and spatial mobility, unless 
requested by teacher, cause s inconvenience to her at home 
and generates resentment and dissatisfaction in her. This 
in turn has negative influence on her professional 
commitment. Teachers, uho are committed to their profession 
do not unduly resent mobility. Instead, they make 
appropriate changes in their family routine. They accept 
the challenges of spatial mobility as well as upward mobi¬ 
lity. They neither shirk added responsibility s of their 
higher position in the profession, nor they unduly resent 
the change in the place of work. 

Committed teachers giV3 lesser Importance to the 
place of work. For them their profession is more 
important than the place of work. Cent per cent of the moat 
committed teachers and 83,9^ of the committed teachers 
have shcun preference for the profession over the place 
of work. Tha mobility, both vertical and horizontal, is 
an indicator of their professional commitment. 

For uncommitted teachers, chances of either upward 
mobility or horizontal mobility are lesser. The 
uncommitted teachers arc adhering to their present profes¬ 
sion not because of commitment to their profession or love 
for teaching, but because of financial gains and non- 
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,/ai lhq lity of any hotter job, For uncommitted teachers, 
it is ns difficult to got promotions within the teaching 
profession os it is difficult for. them to get another 
bettor job, I lability is thus* an indicator of professional 
commitment,, The data of research supports this hypothesis# 


i v )_JPrjq f a g c ipjnal, 

o o mini t mo .it and it uil 


pjnrn.i ■t mgjnt_i s_dnjqendejrt jan. mobil ity 
is __positiv aiy _ joorjrel.ated, to^Jtrp.fe.s3 tonaj. 

inhance profassional commitment 


Thu analysis anc comparison of the data regarding 
mobility and commitment revealed that committed teachers 
are more mobile (87.6$) than the less committed teachers 
^ 59 . 5 %) . 

On the face of ths study it appears that mobility 
and professional commitment are positively correlated, but 
’i detailed analysis revealed that all patterns of mobility 
a;,.-: not necessarily conducive to professional commitment. 

By and largo it is true that more cases of professionally 
committed teachers (87.6$) are associated with mobility, 
but a detailed analysis of the data revealed that majority 
of tho mobility patterns are not conducive to professional 
commitment of tho women teachers. 

The data analysis show that downward mobility, spatial 
mobility, horizontal mobility and f\!o-mobility axo all 
negatively correlated with professional commitment of the 

teachers (see table No.5.4 and 5 .S,p,178-aX). Normally 
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teachers regret changing their school or the place of 
their work. Only in the exceptional cases, where due to 
some personal reasons, teachers themselves opt for a 
change of place that, spatial, horizontal or even dounuard 
mobility does not have negative influence on professional 
commitment, otherwise by--and-largc majority of the mobility 
patterns arc not conducive to professional commitment. 

However, it is- an interesting and revealing fact 
that an overwhelming majority of the most committed and 
the committed teachers, i.e. 88.8^ and 66$&, respectively 
belong to tho upward mobility pattern, suggesting that 
there is a positive correlation between upward mobility 
and professional commitment. Mot only tho first and 
second category teachers belong to upward mobility pattern, 
maximum of these two category teachers, i.e., 4 and 16, 
out of a total of 8, ar.d 57, respectively, belong to the 
fourth pattern of upward mobility. It strongly suggests 
that upward mobility uithj.'i the same school is most 
conducive to the professional commitmenu of the teachers, 
Added advantage in this pattern of mobility is that it docs 
not displace the teachers. 

Considering the above data, the hypothesis that 
professional commitment is dependent on mobility and it is 
positively correlated with mobility is only partially true 
and can bo suppgrtod only with due reservations. Upward 
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mobility, by-and-large is conducive to commitment. It is 
only uhen.such a mobility grossly affects the family 
routine adversely that it tolls upon the professional 
commitment of the 'teachers. Under normal circumstances, 


upuard mobility is appealing to teachers and it acts as 

u further inosntiva to prof session®! oornmifemBnt, 

V, There is an o ptimum mo_bi■iit y _q u,otie nt uhich, is, 
conducive to profossions 1 comm i tmcjrb of uomen 
teach era 


It has been already established that place is an 
important condition of work for women teachers, and that 
there is a correlation betuoon mobility and professional 
commitment. 

Field uork revealed that the teachers arc very 
much dissatisfied with tho existing policy of transfers 
and promotions. Flore than the policy, itself tho flau is 
in tho praotico of .transfers and promotion policies. 
Irregular practices in transfers and giving promotions 
have made the life of uomen teachers miserable. The 
irregularities narrated by the sample teachers uoro an 
oyo opener to tho researcher. 


Data analysis revealed that a majority 
teachers i.o. 146 or 55.5* have never changed 
of uork and 163 or 62/o of the sample toachors 
any promotion during thoir career as teachers 


of the uomen 
tho place 
never received 
. This shous 
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that there is lot of stagnation in the teaching profession. 
It has already been cstablishod that stagnation or no- 
rnobilitv is negatively correlated with professional 
commitment. It mars the incentive and initiative of the 
teachers and make them indifferent to their profession, 
i\iu improvement in t'nj social position, designation and 
salary, is c.v definite hindrance to professional commit mo nt» 


To overcome the drawbacks of *no-mobility’, one of 


the considerations in the optimum mobility quotient should 
bn that thu promotion rules ana policy should be such that 
no tuachor stagnates at one position throughout her career, 
A system of promotions like that of army ranks could be 
introduced in the teaching profession also, where a 


teacher ! s designation automatically changes after a certain 
length nf service and attainment of certain qualifications. 

It will save unduo harassment of teachers for the promotion 
a nr! will save lot of rod-tapism. The minimum qualifications 
and length of service to qualify for any position could be 
proscribed in «.» nation roles. Attainment of the next 
designation and position should be almost automatic. 

As soon as a teacher qualifies for the next promotion, sha 
should bo given the next promotion as a matter of routine 
without involving any red-tapism. Such automatic promotions 
will reduce, to a largo extent, corruption and use of 
various malpractices in granting promotions te the uomen 
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teachers. It will also save women teachers from lot of 
harm esmont and undue pin-pricks. A period cf throe to 
five years should be enough for the promotion to the 
next grade or position. Thore should be a largo number 
of designations in the teaching profession so that 
throughout their teaching career teachers could aspire to 
gut the next promotion or designation. Proper recogni¬ 
tion uf teacher's work, and timely promotions could work 


miracles in promoting professional commitment of the 
teachers. Attainment of neu designation and position 
uftun renews interest in the profession and enhance 


professional commitment. Considering the percentage of 
the teachers (62%), who have never received any promotion 
in their teaching career, it is no wonder that majority 
of the teachers in the sample (76%) arc not committed to 
their profession. In the optimum mobility quotient, no 
teacher should stagnate at the same designation, position 
or salary during her professional career. 


Frum the point of view of horizontal and spatial 
mobility, the researcher found that the condition of 
uomcn teachers is ns better. According to the present 
transfer poliey, thousands of teachers are reshuffled each 
year. Such mass scale transfers cause undue problems and 
inconveniences to the uomcn teachers. Transfers should 
not be dono on adhoc basis. Considering the negative 
influence of forced transfers, tcochcrs should not be 
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displaced unnecessarily. Spatial mobility is recommended 
only an the request basis, or when it is absolutely 
necessary. 

It is clear from the above discussion that optimum 
mobility quotient for professional commitment of women 
teachers is one, where teachers are given timely and 
.appropriate recognition and promotions . which does not 
displace teachers unnecessarily. Provision of residential 
facilities and hostels for women professionals, provide 
ideal conditions of work for women teachers. 

The hypothesis that there is an optimum mobility 
quotient is valid. There is a lot of scope of improvement 
in the present system of promotions and transfers. Only 
the test of time will be able to show the validity of the 
optimum mobility quotient, suggested by the researcher. 

3 . Jho Conclusion s ajnd^ Suggestions for Improve ment, 

i) Tho C onclusions 

A study of tho mobility patterns and professional 
commitment of the women teachers of Delhi was a revealing 
experience for the researcher. It brought into light the 
mental pressures and struggle through which tho educated 
women, specially tho women teachors of today arc undergoing. 

The main problem faced by tho toachers is the co¬ 
ordination of family responsibilities with the professional 
duties. Considering the present socio-economic conditions 
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of the society, it has become almost a necessity for the 
middlo class uomon to supplement the family income, and 
therefore, in most cf the cases, to ucrk outside the four 
walls of their home. 

Till today primary duty of a woman is considered 
to be looking after her household chores. India like 
other developing countries has not yet reached that level 
□f modernization, where an average house wife is relieved ■ 
of many of the household duties by using modern household 
gadgets and time saving devices. Thus working outside 
tho home has added to the bulk of her responsibilities and 
physical ucrk. Considering the above conditions of work, 
two things assume groat importance in tho life of educated 
woman worker: Firstly, selection of a profession which 
will give her sometime to look after her household duties 
and secondly, a convenient distance from the place of work. 

Over and above, her own marriage, husband’s/father's 
transfer, children’s education and other family responsi¬ 
bilities tend to determino her choice of profession, as 
well as her placo of work. Hex own mobility, professional, 
as well as spatial, to a largo extent is depondont upon the 
conveniences of her family members. 

The data of research reveals that mobility in the 
teaching profession is a fairly common phenomena. Out of 
total of 263 toaohers, 175, or 66 , 5 % of tho teachers 4 


a 
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have experienced one or the ether form cf nobility. There 
ere only 88 or 33.4$ of the teachers who have not 
oxpericncod any form of mobility. 

The conclusions, based on the study of the various 
mobility patterns and the professional commitment of the 
women teachers are given belou*S- 

1. There is a definite correlation between 
mobility and professional commitment of the women teacher, 

2. Mobility and commitment are not always positively 
correlated. 

3. Upward Mobility is conducive to professional 
commitment. 88.8$ of the most committed teachers and 
66$ of the committed teachers belong to this pattern of 
mobility. 

4. Downward mobility is negatively correlated with 
professional commitment. There are only 15 cases of 
this pattern in the sample. Out of these 15 teachers, 

12 teachers or 8Q$ of them belong to category three and 
four of commitment,. 

5. Horizontal mobility is negatively correlated 
with professional commitment. There arc a total of 48 
teachers, who belong to this pattern of mobility. Out of 
those 39, or 81.2$ fall under category three and four of 
commitment, 

-tf-for constant reforenco, consult Table No^5,4 dnd 5,5 of 
chapter fiye« 
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6. Upward mobility in the same school is most 
conducive tc the professional commitment of the women 
teachers. Maximum eases of most committed, (i.c. four 
out of nine) and committed teachers, (i.c. 16 out of a 
total of 56) belong to this pattern cf mobility. 

This suggests two things. Firstly, promotions 

servo as an incentive for hotter performance, and secondly, 

with the increase of seniority and proper appreciation of 

work, the teachers develop certain attachment with the 

school and they get more committed to the instituion as 

well as the profession, as a whole. This conclusion is 

1 2 

in confirmation with Abborgglen's .concept of life- 
commitment. According to him, institutional commitment 
enhances professional commitment. By staying in one 
school and by getting adequate appreciations in the form 
of promotions etc., the teachers are able to identify 
themselves with the school and the children. They develop 
emotional attachment with tho school and it gives them a 
fooling of bclcngingnoss. It is net only attachment with 
tho institution which helps in the development of profession 
al commitment, but adjustmont with tho principal and the 
other staff members also facilitates their task of teaching. 


7. No mobility is least condusivo to professional 
commitment of tho teachers., Maximum number, i.c. 40 % of 
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thG less committed and 44,4 fa of the least committed 
teachers fall under this pattern cf mobility. 


It is ironical that whereas upward mobility in the 
same school is most conducive to professional commitment, 
No-mobility, is least conducive to professional commitment. 
The only difference is that in the former case, teachers 
get due promotions, appreciation and recognition in the 
school. They get better position, status and prestige 
in the school, whereas in the later case, the teachers 
lose interest in their profession due to stagnation and 
no change in their social position or prestige. 

B. During field work it was observed that, under 
normal circumstances, uomen teachers detest going to a 
rural school. It is specially true if the distance between 
the home and school is too much or if there are no proper 
bus connections. Teaching in a rural school is considered 
as a punishment by a majority of the teachers. It was 
most revealing when the researcher overheard a group of 


rural school teachers, discussing the drawbacks and 
hazards af teaching in a rural school. The concluding 


remark of one of the teachers uas rather interesting. 

She said^f^' "^41 ''H ^^ '\ 


. \ ■ c \ ' -X 

r \ • ov, .7-oviCh' M 
X ' 


T3I i',M ^5, 
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that they are sent to the rural schools to reap the fruits 
of their sins in the previous births, Such is the 
attitude of a majority of the teachers mho are teaching in 
the rural schools. 

No doubt, there are exceptions also (e.g. case 
histories Nos 2 and 5), There are some exceptional 
teachers uho have taken the task of educating the rural 
children as a challenge and uho are bent upon improving 
their lot through sincere efforts and hard work, but such 
exceptions are fou and do not represent the majority. 

They arc a forco to reckon with. 

It is absolutely necessary that some definite steps 
should bo taken to improve tho working conditions in the 
rural schools and some extra benefits and allowances 
should be given to the teachers. 

The working conditions of some of the government 
and aided schools are very unsatisfactory. The teachers feel 
handicapped due to lack of even the necessary equipment 
in the schools, 

9, Except hypothesis No.4, rest of the hypotheses 
are found to be true. The fourth hypothesis, that 
professional commitment is dependent on mobility and that 
mobility is positively correlated with professional commit¬ 
ment, is only partially true. It was found that all the 
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patterns of mobility are not conducive to professional 

commitment, 

10, The optimum mobility quotient for professional 
commitment is one, where firstly, teachers get appropriate 
recognition of work and timely promotions are given to them, 
and secondly, whom teachers arc not displaced unnecessarily. 
Upward mobility within the same school is the optimum 
mobility pattern for professional commitment of women 
tuaohurs, 

ii) Suggestions for Improvemen t: 

An overall study of the problem suggests that the 
general scheme of transfers after a certain length of stay 
at one school is not conducive to commitment. „ In fact 
frequent transfers and a majority of the mobility patterns 
are noqativcly correlated to the professional commitment; 
therefore, it might bo a good policy, if transfers axe 
done only after an assessment of the performance of 
teachers. It is true that, often, after a lapse of few 
years, a toachor might lose interest in teaching the same 
classes and she might get bored with the same conditions 
of work. Only, if and when the assessment committee feels 
that tho performance of any toachor has gone down due to 
stagnation, it should recommend any transfers. Convenient 
location of the school should bo given duo,recognition 
in recommending any transfer. 
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Transfers on request of the teachers were found to 
bo conducive to professional commitment end honcc should 
bo given due ueightage, Such transfers will help the 
teacher to work under comparatively relaxed conditions, 
which in turn will help in improving the quality of hor 
performance. 

Mid-term transfers aro as a rule a big hinderance 
in the professional ormmitmant of the teachers, and should 
not be done as a rule. All transfers, which must be done 
should take place only after the completion of the final 
term. Mid-term transfers are bad for the teachers as well 
as for the students. 

It will be worthwhile to make an experiment in the 
direction of co-ordinating all the transfers, in all the 
government or otherwise services. It can be so co-ordinated 
'at the national level, that, all the transfers in tho 
country arc done during the summer vacations only. Such 
an arrangement will holp the students, tcachors and 
parents/guardians, to settle down before the beginning 
of the new session in schools. 

Thore is a general practice in many of tho unaided 
private or public schools of Delhi, to higher teachers on 
temporary basis, i.o. for nine months only. This way they 
are ablo tesavo on three month’s salary during the summer 
vacations months. Such a practice is dctorimcntal to tho 
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professional commitmont of the teachers as well as to the 
commitment of students towards their studies, and their 
toachurg. Neither the teachers nor the students put their 
whole hearted efforts to the studies and thus the uholo 
educational pattern suffers. Each year a now-set of 
teachers, is neither healthy for tho professional commit¬ 
ment of the teachers, nor for the reputation of the school. 
Seme temporary arrangement and substitution on the basis 
of performance of the teachers could be of some value but 
if it is done as a general practice, it is dctorimcntal 
to tho professional commitmont of the teachers and is not 
in the interest of the students. 

As 1 No-Mobility’ was found to be least conducive 
to professional commitment, tho management should see to 
it that tho teachers should got their due promotions at 
proper time. There is a certain grace in getting promotions 
ot proper time. In a very subtle way it helps in enhancing 
professional commitmont. 

Whatever the merits of double-shift system in the 
government schools are, it is very much rosontod by tho 
principals, and the staff members of such schools. Honoo, 
as and when, the conditions permit, this system should bo 

discontinued. 

There should also be a revision of the leave rules 
for the school teachers. Considering the status, rolo and 
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pLsition uf the Indian women, where her primary function 
and rule is still that of a house-wife and a housokoupar, 
shu should bo entitled to more short-leaves. 

Provision of residential facilities for the 
schawl teachers will be a big step towards giving satis¬ 
factory conditions of work to tho teachers. Each school 
should be provided with enough residential quarters for 
the staff mombors of the schools. There arc already many 
univursitioo, colleges and other professions in India, 
where residential facilities arc provided to the employees, 
and the same should be done in coso of school teachors 
also. Provision for residential facilities to tho 
school teachers will also enhance tho prestige of tho 
profession and thus add to the status of school teachers 

in tin, society. 

Establishment of working women hostels in the 
villages could be of great advantage to tho women teachers 
and Other women prof ossionals. Such hostels, run on 
subsidised rates, are necessary to enable the women 

4-hnr uemen professionals like? primary hoa 
teachers and other women l 

f 0 provide personal socurity, 
worker, welfare officer etc., to provi 

nnH other basic conveniences 
saving of time and energy, and 

0f Uf Not only in the oilmen, the «-* cities Ukn 

I minv more working women hostols on he 
Oulhi also need many mor 
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Y,l ¥ !.C,ft. pattern 
groat dirth of s 
th;. need of the 
£3h<*uld he built 


• In the urban areas of Delhi, there is a 
uch hostels. Their number is far less than 
city. Hence, more uorking women hostels 
in the different urban and rural areas of 


Delhi. 


ulomcn teachers usually do not like tc go to rural 
uchowl* Added incentives, in the form of extra allowances, 

promotions, or frou conveyance facilities etc. might help 

\ 

in changing thuir attitude towards teaching in rural 
schools. 

4. Sc'v'pci for Furt her Research in the Field 

It was felt during literature survey that there is 
n great dirth of literature in the field ef 'commitment 1 . 

Very fou studios havo boon made in tho field of sociology 
to determinate the concept of 'commitment'. Inspito Df 
its increasing use in tho sociological studies, the 
go nutat ion and tho donctation of tho concept arc still 
Very vague. A study to clarify tho concept of commitment 
might prove to be of immense value fox further research in 
tho field. 

During tho field work, it was felt that there could 
bo several other factors, which can effect the prpfessional 
commitment of tho teachers and the ether professionals. 

Other factors like homo-influences, socio-cultural conditions 
of tho sccioty, economic needs, aspiration lovol of the 
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pr-ofussirnals, etc., could bo important fields for further 
research. Those factors could bo studied cithor separately 
r a wider study can bo mado to dotermine the various 
factors which arc positively or negatively rolatod to 
prwfossicnal commitment of tho teachers or other 
prof i. :..!iit'jnals. 

Personality analysis of tho committed teachers or 
t, tliur pxo fossit nnls could also bo a revealing and interest— 
inq fi li ! t;f research fer a scholar of social-psychology. 

A cumpnrr.tivo study of the professional commitment of 
the ronlu and female teachers could be of immense value at 
tin pel icy planning level. 

The present study is rolatod to the women teachers 
and as such, it gives an insight to the problems faced by 
lm run professionals in general. Considering the trend of 
,n re wnpun getting into different professions, it will 
v,ry much be in line to study its impact on the various 
institutions Of our society, like family, marriage etc. 

Ruintue to it, research could also bo done in the field 
of attitudual changes of tho women professionals as woll as 
their family members. 

Tho above arc some of the ''fields with which the 
Eiisuarchur criss-crossed at different levels of the present 
ruaonrch and had to mako positive efforts to stay auay 
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from getting involved into ancillary problems. 

The research will be highly rewarded if at least 
some of the recommendations and suggestions fox the 
improvement in the transfer policy and promotion rules, 
are given serious thought and are implemented on an 
experimental basis to test their worth. 
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APPENDIX—I 

This questionnaire is used for purely research purpose-, 
Information given in it will be kept strictly confidential. 
The researcher uill feel highly obliged if the answers are 
given in right earnestness, expressing your true opinion 
about different aspects of your profession. Your full 
co-operation and help will enable therresearchar to make 
the study worthwhile and the outcome useful for future 
development and growth of the Teaching Profession. 

Thanking you in anticipation for your kind 
co-operation. 


(Please mention the time taken to fill this 
gCiestionnairs • - ) 


Form Number 


", , Name 2 Shrimati/Kumari^ 
2. Home Address 


3, Name and address of the School^^^,, 




form Number 


A-2 


A o1 Designation 

A «2 Ago 

A.3 Marital status'! Single/MarriBd/lJidou/Separated . 

A«4 Name of home town 

A *5 iTOfn which stare have you come to Delhi? 

A„6 For hcu long you are in Delhi? 

Years No n th 


Length of service; Years , Months 

B,2 Academic & professional qualifications I 

SoNo, Examination Vuar of Division * Board/ 

,--B.ass3_ d_ ... . passing 1 1 University 

1 * B . A . /B , C o m. 

2, pi.a./ n.sc./n.com* 

3 „ Ph»D . 

4, C.T/L.T/B .T/B/id. 

5. M.Ed„ 

6„ Additional 

qualifications & 
specialization 

B,3 Subject(s) Teaching 
B,4 Teaching load per ueak 
3,5 Any other work like 

Tutorial/Games/Library/Administrative uork/Any other 
B,.6 Participation in co-curricular activities Yes/No 




A-3 


C.1 If married, is your spouse working? Yes/Mo 
C.2 Total number of dependents on you 

C.3 Please provide following information about your family ‘ 


„ _ I. ' M ., Father- Mother-'" 

Spouse Father florher in _ lay in _ lavJ 




a) Level of 
edu cation 


b) Occupation, 
if working 


C.4 Please tick at the appropriate income group 
to which you and your spouse belong. 


Income Groups Your's Your'-> spouse's 

1 . Rs.500-750 

2. Rs.750-1000 

3. Rs.1000-1250 

4. Rs. 1250-1500 


5. Abov/o Rs.1500. 


2.1 

2,2 

2.3 

2.4 


Yes/No 
Yes/No, 

Yos/No 


Do you feel satisfied with your job? 

I am dissappointed that I ever took 
up this job? 

Da you believe in regular home 
assignments? 

How often do you check student's assignments? 

A lways/Mostly/ Usually/Rarely 

Oo you appoint group leaders among students^cheek 
h ome-work 


2.5 



2.6 


A-4 


Kindly rearrange the following alternatives in 
the order of importance they have for you in choosing 
the present career. Please rearrange the serial 
numbers only. 

1 , Prestige of the job 

2. Opportunity 

3. Supplornont family income 

4. Financial independence 

5. Achievement 
G. Recognition 

7, Good working conditions 

8, convenient working hours 


9. It provides more holidays 

and leisure time than any other job 

10. To utilize the leisure time 


id 

D 

D 

D 

D 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 


2.7 

Give your opinion about the following'.- 



a) Punctuality brings officiency 



Agree/Indifforont/Disagree 



b) Punctuality brings mirror offset upon the s 

tudents 


Agroe/I ndifferent/Disagree 


2.8. 

Do you take school childrens problems as your 
own? 

Yes/No 

2.9. 

Do you make extra efforts to understand your 
students' problems? 

Yos/Nd 

2.10 

Do you spend sometime at home for preparing 
a lesson plan for the next day? 

Yes/No 




A-5 


2.11 Usually how much time do you spend in a 
day for preparing the lesson plan for 
the next day? 

None/loss than one hour/near about one hour/ 
more than one hour/moro than two hours', 

2.12 Uhot measures do you take to make your 
teaching effective; 

a) 



2.13 Uhat are the considerations which you keep in 
mind while preparing a lesson plan? Please 
mention in order of preference. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 

5. • 

2.14 kvo you aware of the Delhi Education Code? Yes/Nq 

2.15 Uhat arc its provisions? 


? 16 Should it bo teacher's responsibility to see ^ „ 

11 the following aspects of their students- personality? 


1 , Physical well-being 
■2, Intellectual growth 
3, floral development 


Yes/No 

Yas/No 

Yqs/No 
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4. Social adjustment 

Yes/Nc 


5. Development of self-reliance 

Yes /No 


5, Courage to take initiative 

Yes/No 


7. Habits of systematic work 

Yes/No 


8. Love for the country 

Yes/No 


9. Pride for the school 

Yes/No 


10. k sense of responsibility for all 
that belongs to the school 

Ye s/lMo 

2.17 

Should a teacher's responsibility be 
limited to class-room only? 

Yes/No 

2.IB 

Is it necessary for the teachers to try 
tc build sound traditions in the school? 

Ye s/Mo 

2.19 

Should constant effort ba made by the 
teachers to increase their professional 
competence? 

Yes/lYo 

2,20 

Do you believe that keys lesson the task 
of the teachers? 

Ybs/Nq 

2.21 

The keys help the students and the teachers 
in preparing the lessons methodically? 

Yes/No 

2,22 

Do you think that the students of today are 
giving enough respect to their teachers? 

Yes/No 

2,23 

Do you got enough respect from your students? Yes/No 

2.24 

Do you think that tha quality of teaching is 
is improving? 

Ye s/Nd 

2;2S. 

, Does disobedience of students pose a 
problem for you? 

Alucys/Often/Rarely/Never/Indifferent 


2.26 

Do you believe in giving punishments? 

Give reasons in support of your answer 

Ybs/No 
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2,27 How much importance each cf the following reasons 

heel for the choice of your pro sent occupation? Please 
U/') mark tho alternative applicable to you in 
caoh of the reasons given below: 

1, Because of your family influence. 

host impGrtant/lmportant/Lcast important 

2, This was tho only respectable job available 
host irnportant/lmportant/loast important 

3, Because you accidentally got this job 
host important/Important/Least important 


4. Because it is a convenient job 

host important/lmportant/loast important 

5. Because you were interested in academic work 
host important/lmportant/Least important 

6. Because you considered tcachors were effective 
members of tho society 

Host important/lmportant/Loast important. 

7. Because teaching is a clean profession 

host impcrtant/lmportant/Least important, 

0. Because this has been traditional occupation 
of your family 

host importont/lmpcsrtant/Least important 

9. Because of the grouing stature of tho profession 

host important/ Important/Lcost important 


3,1 


312 


Have you ever changed your profession before 
you ontorod teaching profession? 


Yes/No 


Have you ever changed the place.of Yes/No 

employment? If yes, how many times 


1 . 
2 . 


3 . 
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3.3 Have you over received any promotions Ygs/No 

3.4 Ploaso provide tho following information in 
tho chronological order about your 
employment situations (including the 
present employment)? 


Place of Namo of the Dcsig- Year Year Salary Reasons 

omploymont institution nation of of last for 

join- lcav- draun leaving 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 4 

-i 

3.5 


3.6 


r._» - 


Kindly put a (\/) mark against one statement which 
"is very near to your future plans. 

1 . bant to continue in tho present job 0 

2. Contemplate change 0 

3. flake efforts to change 0 

4. bill definitely change 

5. Undocidod 

If you could have your choice of all the 
jobs in the world, which would you chouse? 

1 . Ycur present, job 

2. Another job in the same occupation 

f 

3, k job in another occupation 


0 

□ 


0 

0 
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3 .7 

Have you over declined an 
change your present job? 

opportunity 

to 

Yes/No 

3.0 

Suppose you arc given an opportunity 
earn more at some other place, would 
like to move from your present place 
work to that place. Give reasons. 

to 

you 

of 

Yes/No 


3.9 Dill you prefer to get a job in your oun 

home-town or n place of your choice Ycs/l\lo 

a) Even if the pay is little less Yos/Me 

b) Even if you may have to change your job Yes/No 


3.j0 Is the place cf cork more important to you 

than the general nature of the uork? Yes/No 

3.11 Which occupation would you like your sons/ 
daughters to pick up? 

a) For sons Toaching/Othors 

b) For daughters Tcaching/Others 


3.12 What in your '-pinion, is the status of teachers 
in tho modern Indian socioty? Please put a 
mark in the column uhich comes nearest to your 
opinion. 

V/ory high/High/Average/Lou/V/ery low 
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APPEN DlX-_n 

I nte rv ieu Guide S ch e d u le_ 

1. Name iPlr/firs./fliss^ = 

2. Name and address 
of the school 


3. Type of school; Boys/Girls/Co-edunational 

4. Management; Governmont/Local body/Private-aided/ 

Private-unaided 

5. School is from class ,^ _ to' class 

6. The school starts from; 

a) Summers 0 T clock to _ 0 1 clock 

b) Winters 0 1 clock to O'clock 

7. Periods a day; _ 

6* Duration of each periods: a) Summers 

b) Winters min. 

9. Total number of teachers in the school 

a) Male teachers 

b) Female teachers 


10.Total number of students in the school 

11 .Usually hou many teaching hours per ueek are given 
to a higher secondary teachers per day 

a) P.G.Ts. 

b) T.G.Ts. 

12.Usually hou much time per day is devoted by a highe 
secondary teacher for organizing co-curricular 
activities of the school 
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13. Uhat is the pay scale of a 

1• Past graduate trained teacher 

2. Post graduate untrained teacher 

3. Graduate brained teacher 


4, Graduate untrained teacher 

14. Uhat are the different faculties in the school? 
Art s/Science/Co rnmerce/Any other 

15. a) Approximately uhat is the percentage of 

new appointments every year 

b) Approximately uhat is the percentage of 
transfer cases 

16. Whom uould you call a good teacher? 

1 . One who can produce good results 

2. One uho can complete the syllabus within 
the prescribed time 

3. Takes part in extra-curricular activities 


4* Popular amongst the students 

5, Popular amongst his/her colleagues 

6, Constantly making efforts to improve the 
uorking conditions of the school 

7, Takes interest in the administrative uork 


8. Uho can control the class properly 


9. Constantly making efforts for his 
professional competence 

10. Constantly making efforts to improve hi 
academic qualifications 


11 . 


One uho takas active interest in the 

professional associations/unions 


12. Any other 
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18. Whom would you call committed teacher? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 


. Does forced transfers affect commitment 

19. In your opinion, voluntary transfers are 
conducive to commitment. 


20. Does mobility leave any impact on the quality 
of teaching learning situation? 

21. Which type of mobility is best suited for 
the improvement of the quality of teaching? 

22. Investigators observations 


Yes/No 

Yes/ho 

Yes/No 



